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“He Who Goes Farthest 
Fares Worst” 


usually holds true with a live-stock shipper who hits a 
break in the market, which inevitably occurs at a time 
when he least expects it. 


A shipper en route to market, when one of these 
“breaks” occurs, generally thinks the “far fields look 
greenest,” even though his net return would frequently 
be much greater if he sold at the first available market. 
In most instances, the sooner the live stock is sold after 
leaving home, when caught in such a break, the better 
the net return to the owner, and the quicker prices will 
react for the benefit of the remainder of his shipments. 


During the period when a shipper is Jumping from one 
market to another, seeking more money, his stock is 
depreciating in value, and prices do not usually respond, 
while sales offerings in the receipts at the various mar- 
kets remain large. 


Market at your first available point— 
DENVER 
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TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS AND 
THEIR SOLUTION* 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 


| Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


HE SUBJECT ASSIGNED ME IS “TRANSPORTATION 

Problems and Their Solution.” With present commodity 
prices 24.6 per cent below the pre-war level, and with prices 
on live stock ranging from 14.8 to 36.92 per cent below that 
level, the live-stock industry has a great many transportation 
problems. I will not burden you with a recital of the troubles 
which we have passed through in recent years, because I 
prefer to look forward instead of backward. Neither shall I 
dwell upon the numerous matters which we are now attempt- 
ing to have settled. There is one problem, however, which 


cannot be handled by our office, but must be dealt with by you 
direct. 


The railroads today are trying to turn back the hands of 
progress and deny to the American public efficient and eco- 
nomical means of transportation, as these are developed. For 
the past two or three years they have been very active in 
denouncing the motor truck. They have grasped the present 
opportunity—resulting almost entirely from the depression— 
to lay responsibility for their financial condition upon this 
new rival. They are now engaged in seeking various legisla- 
tion in Congress, after spreading much propaganda over the 
nation. They are trying to bring about the strangulation of 
their competitor, the motor industry, through the guise of 
regulatory laws. 


Texas 7,000-Pound-Load Law 


At the last session of the Legislature of Texas the rail- 
roads were successful in having adopted what is commonly 
known as the 7,000-pound-load law. This law provides that 
no truck operating upon the highways of that state may 
handle a load in excess of 7,000 pounds, unless the truck is 
engaged in transporting commodities from or to the nearest 
railroad station, in which case it may handle 14,000 pounds. 
The effect of that law has been very disastrous. It has driven 


*Address delivered at the annual convention of the American 
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30,000 trucks off the highways of Texas. It decreased the 
gasoline consumption by 50,000,000 gallons in 1932, which, 
based upon a 4-cent tax in force in that state, has reduced the 
revenue on highway funds by $1,500,000, school funds by 
$500,000, and county road funds by $650,000. 


At the time that legislation was passed it was urged that 
it was necessary in the interest of safety. With the restric- 
tion of the load limit to 7,000 pounds, hundreds of large, 
up-to-date trucks were put in a position where it was impos- 
sible for them to operate any longer.’ Consequently those 
trucks were driven into the garages and jacked up. The owners 
went to the scrap-piles and brought out obsolete models of 
trucks. These they have been operating on the highways 
since that time. Statistics of the state will show that, instead 
of the 7,000-pound law decreasing the number of accidents, the 
obsolete junk has materially increased the number. 


The law gives neither economy nor efficiency. This state- 
ment is justified by investigations made by highway commis- 
sioners in various states, in conjunction with the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, over a period of ten years. The 
result of those investigations is expressed in the standard 
adopted by the United States Highway Commissioners and the 
Bureau of Public Roads, to the effect that efficiency and econ- 
omy warrant a maximum of 8,000 pounds per axle. A truck 
equipped with four wheels can maintain a weight of 32,000 
pounds, instead of a maximum load of 7,000 pounds. 


Railroads in the State of Texas immediately increased 
their freight charges on numerous commodities which they 
had been transporting at reduced rates prior to the passage 
of the 7,000-pound law. 

Bills identical with the obnoxious Texas law are in the 
hands of railroad representatives ready to be introduced -in 
other states. In addition, bills will be submitted in the various 
legislatures this year that will carry a tax, such as the Kansas 
state tax. The sole purpose of those bills is to strangulate the 
motor-vehicle industry. 


Trucks Not Responsible for Loss of Railway Traffic 


The railroads throughout the nation contend that this 
legislation is necessary in order to protect them against their 
competitors. That is not true. If the railroads were to secure 
all the traffic which the trucks are now handling, they would 
better their position only slightly. From figures taken from 
the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
testimony of the chief of the Bureau of Railway Economics 
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before the commission, it is estimated that the trucks handled 
16.25 billion gross ton-miles in 1929. The figures filed with 
the commission by the railroads for the first seven months of 
1932 show that the railroads performed a total of 147 billion 
gross ton-miles, indicating a total of 258 billion for the year. 
If to that you add the 16.25 billion gross ton-miles which the 
bureau estimated for the year 1929 as being handled by 
trucks, and assume the amount handled in 1932, for which 
year there are no reliable data available, you will find that it 
would produce an increase in the railroad traffic of only 6.8 
per cent over and above that which the roads are now han- 
dling—an increase of 12.2 per cent of traffic which they have 
‘lost since 1929. Yet the traffic would be 44.3 per cent below 
the 1929 volume, Consequently trucks are not responsible for 
the decrease in railroad traffic. 

We find that, based on prices of commodities transported, 
railroad freight rates today average a little more than 50 per 
cent above the rates of 1929. Generally speaking, freight 
rates range between 30 and 40 per cent over the pre-war 
period. Hence, what the railroads need is a restoration of the 
234 billion gross ton-miles of freight traffic which they have 
lost since 1929, of which trucks have not taken more than 
16.25 billion tons. In order to get that, with prices of all 
commodities being more than 24 per cent below the pre-war 
level, it is necessary for the railroads to reduce their freight 
rates, so as to increase their volume of traffic.. They do not 
want to do that. They would prefer to drive the traffic from 
their rails and dry it up, rather than reduce their rates. 


This does not refer to the men who are actually out on 
the road operating the lines. That is not their idea. All 
these men, working for the railroads, with whom we come in 
contact, know why they are not moving the business. They 
know that the reasons are, first, the depression, and, second, 
éxorbitant freight rates. In the last year and a half they 
have in numerous instances reduced their rates to meet truck- 
ing competition. If motor trucks are strangled, these rates 
will be increased. 

There is a hidden hand behind railroad operation—namely, 
Wall Street. They are merely following the instructions that 
come from there. 

Spokesmen for the railroads say that the trucks are not 
bearing their proper share of the tax burden. That statement 
has often been made before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Congress. The railroads contend that the trucks 
are not paying enough. The trucks, on the other hand, say 
that they are paying plenty, With respect to this question of 
taxes, the commission in its report to Congress stated that 
there is serious dispute as to the facts. Therefore the com- 
mission recommended that Congress cause an impartial inves- 
tigation to be made, so as to develop the truth in the matter. 
Such investigation will, no doubt, be started shortly. 


In 1931, taxes—federal, state, and county—throughout 
the United States amounted to $10,250,000,000. Records of 
the American Automobile Association show that owners that 
year paid taxes to the amount of $1,025,000,000. In other 
words, motor trucks and pleasure cars paid 10 per cent of the 
total taxes of the United States. For the year 1930 we find 
that the railroads paid a total of $349,206,555 in taxes. The 
same year motor industries paid $1,000,388,000—nearly 200 
per cent more than paid by the railroads. 

The sole purpose of this legislation is to deny the Ameri- 
can public the right to utilize the most efficient and eco- 
romical means of transportation. 


Operating Costs of Railroads Less Than Those of Trucks 


Railroad costs are substantially lower for furnishing 
transportation than those of the motor-vehicle industry. The 
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Department of Commerce in 1930, 1931, and 1932 investigated 
truck operations throughout a great portion of the United 
States. It found that many of the truck companies were not 
keeping accurate cost accounts. However, it did obtain costs 
for some forty-five truck lines. These did not show the weight 
of the trucks; but I have secured average weights from the 
manufacturers. Based on the data thus obtained, we find that 
it cost the trucking industry an average of 3.018 cents, or 
30.18 mills, per gross ton-mile to furnish transportation in 
1931. Interstate Commerce Commission figures show that the 
railroad cost for the same year was 2.75 mills per gross ton- 
mile. The trucking cost exceeded the railroad cost by 990 per 
cent, Obviously, with that advantage in their favor, if the 
railroads cannot survive against trucking competition, it is 
solely because of their. refusal to be governed by the same 
economic principles as govern other legitimate enterprises. 


In 1931 the railroads sought authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and various state commissions to 
increase by 15 per cent all freight rates and charges. Hear- 
ings were held at points throughout the United States. Evi- 
dence of record showed the movement of traffic by trucks. 
The shippers of the nation took the position that an increase 
in freight rates, as sought by the railroads, would not produce 
increased revenue, but, on the other hand, would result in 
driving a great volume of traffic to the trucks. In this con- 
nection the commission, in its decision, at page 574, stated: 


“The railroads introduced evidence to show that it would 
be feasible for the trucks to divert only a small amount of 
additional traffic, even if rates were increased.” 


Notwithstanding this sworn evidence of the railroads in 
that proceeding, they were then, and now are, blaming the 
trucks for the decline in railroad revenues. ‘Consistency, thou 
art a jewel!” , 

No less an authority than the commission itself recognizes 
that truck legislation will not greatly improve the condition 
of the railroads. In its decision in the 15 Per Cent Case, the 
commission, at page 581, stated: 


“The most effective remedy for the immediate ills of the 
railroads is the economic recovery of the country. The pres- 
ent low earnings are not the result of low rates, but reflect 
general industrial conditions. The earnings will continue to 
reflect those conditions, just as they have in the past.” 


Thus it is clear that what the railroads need is the eco- 
nomic recovery of the country, and not truck legislation— 
much less truck strangulation. 

The railroads and their allies have long contended that, 
unless the truck was “regulated,” it would mean ruination for 
the insurance companies and other financial institutions, 
because of their alleged heavy investments in railroad stocks 
and bonds. That contention is wholly unsound. The proceed- 
ings of the annual meeting of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents show that, as of December 31, 1932, the life- 
insurance companies of the nation had only 15.6 per cent of 
their assets invested in railroad bonds and stocks, contrasted 
with 36.2 per cent in farm and other mortgages. In fact, 
policy loans represented 18.4 per cent of the total assets of 
the insurance companies. Stated otherwise, the loans to their 
policy-holders exceed by 2.8 per cent the holdings of the life- 
insurance companies in railroad bonds and stocks. 

The annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
dated December 5, 1932, shows that the investments of savings 
banks, loan and trust companies, and all other banks in rail- 
road and public-utility stocks and bonds amounted to approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of their total assets, while real-estate loans 
and mortgages of those financial institutions represented about 
75 per cent of their total resources. 
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Railroads Get Vast Land Grants 


The railroads contend that the government has subsidized 
and is subsidizing competing forms of transportation by fur- 
nishing highways, improving waterways, and so forth. This 
claim, as previously shown, is seriously disputed by the man- 
agement of motor-vehicle and waterway carriers. However, it 
would not be an innovation if the government were to subsidize 
these competing forms of transportation. The railroads of the 
western country were given huge land grants for railroad 
construction. The State of Iowa, for example, has donated 
practically 25 per cent of its entire territory for railroad con- 
struction. 


The railroads have wholly failed to comply with the man- 
date of the Transportation Act. In order to secure honest, 
efficient, and economical management, and reasonable expendi- 
tures for maintenance-of-way structures and equipment, Con- 
gress in 1920 enacted legislation requiring the consolidation of 
the railroads of the nation into a limited number of systems. 
It ordered the commission to prepare such a plan in 1929. The 
commission submitted its final plan for such consolidation. It 
provided that the lines be consolidated into twenty-one sys- 
tems. The railroads have not complied with this plan, On 
the contrary, 724 separate and distinct railroads rendered 
annual reports to the commission for the year 1931. Thus it 
is clear that the number of steam railroads reporting in 1931 
exceeded by 703 the number of systems which the commission 
considered essential to secure honest, efficient, and economical 
operation, and preserve competition as full as possible and 
wherever practicable. 

Between 1920 and 1930, instead of consolidating their 
properties, the railroads constructed and placed in operation 
17,137 miles of additional yard tracks and siding’s, 2,045 miles 
of first main track, and 5,981 miles of other main track. In 
addition, during that period the railroads constructed and 


‘maintained thousands of units of equipment not required 


under the consolidation privilege of the law. In fact, during 
the year 1929, when the railroads handled the peak volume of 
traffic, there was a substantial surplus of all classes of equip- 
ment, 


Additions to Investment in Road and Equipment 


The railroads of the nation, during the years 1921 to 
1930, inclusive, added $5,331,715,150 to their investment 
account in road and equipment—an increase of nearly 28 per 
cent. However, the increase in the volume of traffic between 
1923 and 1930 was only 2.6 per cent. During the years 1920 
to 1930, inclusive, the railroads paid dividends amounting to 
$4,951,555,819. Class I roads alone in 1930 paid dividends of 
$506,624,912. This is equivalent to an average rate of 7.82 
per cent on dividend-yielding stock. Moreover, the corporate 
surplus of Class I railroads increased from $3,142,416,871 in 
1920 to $5,177,568,461 in 1930. The increase in the appro- 
priated surplus during the period amounted to $116,168,097, 
compared with an increase of $1,918,983,493, or more than 
100 per cent, in the unappropriated, or free, surplus. This 
was done, no doubt, in order to avoid the recapture clause of 
section 15-a. 

The railroads did not stop there. They paid exorbitant 
salaries to numerous executive officers in Wall Street. For 
example, the Interstate Commerce Commission reported to 
Congress that the salaries paid the chairmen of the boards 
and presidents of some of the large railroad companies ranged 
as high as $135,000 a year. The salary of the chairman of 
the board of the Southern Pacific was $135,000 a year. In 
addition, the president of that line received $90,000 a year. 


Section 15-a of the Transportation Act contemplates that 
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the railroads shall pay into the treasury of the federal gov- 
ernment one-half of any income in excess of 6 per cent per 
annum. Between 1920 and 1931, $28,000,000 was paid into 
this fund by the railroads. However, the annual report of 
the commission to Congress in 1932 shows that the railroads 
had an excess income of more than $300,000,000. 


In the 15 Per Cent Case, in 1931, the commission stated 
that the passenger service of the railroads, for the country as 
a whole, was failing by something like $450,000,000 annually 
to contribute its proportionate share toward taxes and return 
on railroad property. The commission directed the railroads 
to remedy this situation. However, the passenger deficit, for 
the country as a whole, during the year 1931 increased 
approximately $77,000,000. Trucks cannot be blamed for-these 
staggering losses in passenger revenue, as they do not handle 
passengers. 


Trucks Giving People Lower Rates 


It is a well-known fact that the railroads have never 
based their rates and charges upon their costs of operation. 
On the contrary, they have invariably made their rates on the 
theory of “what they thought the traffic would bear.” 
Although their costs of operation have been ¢onstantly declin- 
ing, their rates, as stated by the commission in its report to 
Congress in 1932, are on the pre-depression level. 


Trucks, on the other hand, have come in, and have been 
satisfied with a reasonable profit—and, in some cases, less 
than a profit—notwithstanding the fact that trucking costs 
are 990 per cent higher than railroad operating costs. The 
trucks have given the American people lower rates. 


When the railroads were building, they never hesitated 
to meet competition. Their first competition was the clipper 
ship. To meet this, they put their rates down so low that it 
put the ships out of business in six months. Then competition 
arose on the west coast. Immediately the railroads reduced 
their freight rates to meet this. They soon drove those ships 
out of competition. In 1914 the Panama Canal was opened, 
and freight rates went down, and then up. 


Why do we want this competition? The truck will give 
the people of the intermountain states the competition they 
have never had before. The truck supplies the service and 
the rates that we want; and the railroads are trying to legis- 
late it off the highways. That is a serious matter, because, 
if you retain the truck on the highways, you are going to 
secure lower transportation costs and more efficient service. 


I want to illustrate what it meant to one man down in 
Texas, who was located 280 miles from Fort Worth. He 
loaded out two cars of cattle at ten o’clock in the morning. 
The train stopped at a junction point fifty miles away to 
feed the cattle, arriving in Fort Worth the second morning. 
At one o’clock the same day this man loaded a few cattle that 
he had left into his truck. He could not ship over 7,000 pounds 
at one time, and he carried less than that. The truck arrived 
in the Fort Worth stock-yards, 280 miles from the place 
of loading, at ten o’clock that same night, being just nine 
hours in transit! That is the difference in service which you 
get with the trucks.’ 


Trucks Furnish Only Competition That Railroads Ever Had 


I think it is the duty of each of us to return to his home 
and see to it that our legislators understand this matter and 
do not pass a law which will deprive us of the competition 
which we have never had before, and of the service and rates 
which we shall get through this competition. The railroads 
will say that they are trying to regulate the freight rates and 
not to increase them, and that, if they succeed in this, they 












































will not increase rates. If this law on trucks is enacted, rail- 
road rates will increase from 5 to 47 per cent by July 1, 1933. 
You ask the railroads why, and they say that they. cannot 
meet this motor-truck competition. If this legislation is 
passed, you will not have the competition that now exists. 


In closing, I want to state briefly that, prior to the advent 
of motor transportation, the railroads had no competition in 
a great part of this western country. They took advantage 
of that fact. They realized that the people would require 
transportation. They have established freight rates, and 
maintained them—the highest rates in the United States. 
They now realize that they must restore rates to the pre-war 
level, or even lower, or drive their competitors from the high- 
ways. 

They are losing $450,000,000 annually on their passenger 
business. Why? Because their rates are 80 per cent higher 
than the pre-war rates. That should demonstrate to any right- 
thinking man what a high rate will do in times such as these, 
when the country is practically bankrupt, and when you are 
producing and selling for less than your cost of production. 


BUILDING A NATIONAL LIVE-STOCK 
MARKETING MACHINE* 


BY C. N. ARNETT 


Vice-President, National Live Stock Marketing Association, 
Denver, Colorado 


HE. LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY, DURING THE PAST 

several years, has been confronted with ever-changing con- 
ditions that have necessitated material adjustments in 
methods. These changes and adjustments have largely been 
in the field of production—the one phase of the live-stock 
business which has been most-completely under the control of 
the individual producer. They have consisted mostly in 
methods of feeding, breeding, selection, marketing age, etc., 
with the idea of improving the quality of the product, redu- 
cing loss, raising the percentage of increase, and lowering the 
cost of production in every manner possible. 


Those in the industry are now facing even greater 
changes in general operating conditions, competition from 
other foods, demand for their product, and methods of finan- 
cing their business than at any iime in the past. In fact, these 
changed conditions have reached a proportion, and created 
a general national and international situation, which, for 
want of a more descriptive term, we call a “depression.” The 
conditions of operation that fix the costs of production, and the 
conditions that determine the price of our products, are be- 
yond the influence and control, to any extent, of the individual. 
Since he cannot control these conditions, the first question is: 
How can he adjust his individual business to meet the situa- 
tion—i. e., produce at a cost that will permit him to sell at 
these deflated prices, or at prices which we have any immedi- 
ate prospect of receiving—stay in business, and meet his 
obligations? When he reviews his business, it” is generally 
found that the old scheme of adjustment—such as cutting 
wages, reducing expenditures of all kinds for other than bare 
necessities, curtailing losses, increasing the quality and per- 
centage of increase—have very largely been made already, 
and that there is little chance of meeting the situation by 
further improvements of this kind. Therefore it is necessary 


* Address delivered at the annual convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association in Ogden, Utah, January 12-14, 1933. 
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to look to some field other than his individually controlled 
production program in which to make his adjustments, This 
leads him most logically to the question of changing and im- 
proving the marketing and financing system under which he 
has been handling his business for years. Live-stock market- 
ing and financing in the past have been handled for the pro- 
ducer rather than by him, and the present crisis through 
which we are passing brings out many of the weaknesses, 
and emphasizes the opportunities for improvement, in both 
fields. In order to effect economies, change marketing prac- 
tices and conditions that would be to his advantage, and 
improve his plan of financing, he must enter the field of 
merchandising his raw product, and build loan or credit 
institutions to handle his financing. 


Can the individual producer effect the needed and possible 
changes in these fields as an individual? It is perfectly obvious 
that he cannot. Therefore the only feasible plan of approach 
is through group action, or co-operation. Group action in 
politics and the field of industry long ago demonstrated the 
advantage of co-operation to those within the groups. Most 
of the people with whom the producer deals are in more or less 
co-operative groups, and in many cases the method and cost 
of transacting his business are prescribed and fixed by group 
action. As would naturally be expected, the producer’s in- 
terests are not always given first consideration. When the 
producers organize to enter the field of merchandising their 
raw product, and to develop credit facilities to handle their 
long-term financing, they are merely extending their opera- 
tions and increasing their contro] over the business in which 
they have their money invested, and upon which they must 
depend for their living and return on their investment. 


The idea of co-operative marketing is not new. Sufficient 
experience has been gained by the pioneering local groups 
during the past ten or twelve years to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities and practicability of the producer’s extending his con- 
trol over his product in this manner. The problems confront- 
ing the pioneers in co-operative marketing were many: lack 
of adequate finance; lack of volume of business; opposition 
from private interests, which were in control of central mar- 
keting; and the individualistic ideas of the majority of pro- 
ducers. Despite these obstacles, co-operative marketing be- 
came firmly established in the Central West and East during 
the period from 1918 to 1930. The trend of business and 
financial conditions during the past ten years has developed 
a situation which makes it imperative, as has been pointed 
out, for the live-stock producer to adjust his business in some 
manner, if he is to continue in it. The success of the estab- 
lished co-operative marketing groups directed attention to this 
plan of improving the producer’s situation—of placing his 
business in a position for him to help himself. Congress passed 
the Agricultural Marketing Act and created the Federal Farm 
Board as the administering body for the purpose of assisting 
those in agriculture to help themselves, and of placing the en- 
tire industry in a more independent and self-sufficient posi- 
tion. This assistance offered opportunity to bring together in 
one national commodity group all existing co-operatives that 
considered it to their advantage to unite in a national organ- 
ization, gave encouragement to extension and further de- 
velopment in new territory, and offered opportunity to evolve 
credit facilities to replace those that had served the industry, 
but were rapidly passing out of the field of live-stock 
financing. 


Organization of National Live Stock Marketing Association 


The National Live Stock Marketing Association was or- 
ganized in May, 1930, with sixteen co-operative organizations 


then in existence and well established as the foundation. Since 
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crganization, the number of members has increased to twenty- 
four. The members of the National at present offer co-opera- 
tive buying and selling service to those in the industry on all 
the leading central markets except one, and a direct service 
from feeder to processor, or from the range to the feed-lot, 
in many sections of the country where such service is to the 
producer’s advantage. With the increase in membership of 
the National organization, the volume of business handled 
through the National co-operative channels increased 20 per 
cent the second year of operation. Figures for the year just 
ended are not yet available, but will show a still further 
increase in volume over 1931. Business handled through the 
organization represents growers in thirty-eight states, with a 
total of over 300,000 producer members. 

In the organization of the National, a subsidiary organ- 
ization was set up to handle financing, known as the Feeder 
and Finance Corporation. With the assistance so arranged, 
six credit corporations have been established in different sec- 
tions of the country. These regional credit corporations dis- 
count with the federal intermediate credit banks. They are 
located at Chicago, Fort Worth, Salt Lake City, Oklahoma 
City, Denver, and San Francisco. Since established, $30,- 
000,000 of credit has been made available to feeders and range 
producers in twenty-eight states. 


Time will not permit a detailed statement of the plan of 
organization of this National organization, or to describe the 
entire scope of operation. I have attempted to show that 
producers and feeders of live stock are faced with a situation 
which calls for rather drastic changes. Adjustments of the 
individual’s production methods and costs of operation have 
largely been made, and the most logical development or op- 
portunity open for him to meet conditions as they are calls 
for group or co-operative efforts in the field of marketing and 
financing his product. The National Live Stock Marketing or- 
ganization, with its subsidiary financial corporation, is estab- 
lished and has over 300,000 co-operating members. This of- 
fers a nucleus or foundation from which to build and develop 
marketing and credit institutions that will give all partici- 
pating members greater control over methods of handling 
their business, reduce their marketing costs, and make avail- 
able credit, at lower interest charges, that is particularly 
adapted to their needs. Those in the live-stock business, by 
co-operation and building a strong, influential organization 
owned and controlled by those in the industry, will solve many 
of the problems, and be of material assistance in meeting 
the changed operating and financing conditions, which we in 
the industry must face, 


ACCREDITING RANGE AREAS AS 
TUBERCULOSIS-FREE* 


BY J. ELMER BROCK 


President, Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 
Kaycee, Wyoming 


HAVE BEEN ASSIGNED THE SUBJECT, “ACCRED- 

iting Range Areas as Tuberculosis-Free.” I had hoped 
that my remarks might be confined to discussing this subject 
with the Tuberculosis Committee, and I had in mind to offer 
that committee a report of what has happened since our last 
annual convention. Since I have to discuss this before all of 
you, perhaps I had better present a brief history of bovine 


* Address delivered at the annual convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association inOgden,.Utah, January 12-14, 1933 
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tuberculosis, and what has led up to the present status of this 
matter, as it pertains to cattle in the range states. 


It is my understanding that bovine tuberculosis is an 
importation from the Old World. Along the Atlantic seaboard 
it found a very fertile field, and it has increased there to the 
extent that it has become a menace, not only to an industry, 
but to mankind as well. From there it spread westward 
across the Mississippi Valley, and up to what we now define 
as the range states. Here it met entirely different conditions, 
due to different methods of handling cattle and different 
climatic conditions. In short, cattle in the open, infected 
with this disease, either die from exposure the first winter or 
are shipped out the succeeding season as culls. 


Tuberculosis Does Not Thrive on Open Range 


In order to support our contention that bovine tuber- 
culosis cannot thrive and spread to any appreciable degree in 
the range areas, I wish to say that cattle were imported into 
this territory many years ago. We now have records in our 
Cheyenne office of importations of cattle from England back 
in the early seventies. Through these importations the dis- 
ease has had the same chance to spread among our herds as 
it has had in the East. The fact that we have practically no 
bovine tuberculosis in our range cattle today, where area work 
has not been conducted, is conclusive proof that its absence is 
due to the conditions and methods under which our range 
cattle are handled. The elements do a most thorough job each 
winter in eradicating tuberculosis in cattle that are exposed 
to them and left unsheltered. 


The veterinary profession has made great progress in 
eradicating bovine tuberculosis in the eastern and Corn Belt 
states. It has set up certain standards for all states, which 
are a very constructive and workable plan everywhere except 
in the range states. Here the veterinarians meet with 
entirely different conditions, and their plans must be altered 
to meet these conditions. They insist that the uniform plan 
be applied to the range areas—and this is our bone of con- 
tention. We of the range states claim our cattle to be more 
free of the disease than are the so-called modified accredited 
areas of the eastern and middle-western states. 


Tracing Occurrence of Disease Through Post-Mortem Records 


The veterinary profession, as a whole, established its 
standards through its own organization, known as the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association—an organization com- 
posed of state regulatory officials, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and college and market veterinarians. The plan 
which the profession found so successful in the East has been 
modified to some extent for our range areas. It is briefly as 
follows: That we test 10 per cent of our cow herds, all bulls, 
all purebred herds, and all dairy stock. This modification was 
secured after ten years’ controversy between western regula- 
tory officials and the United States Live Stock Sanitary 
Association. It was still unsatisfactory to the range states. 
A group of range men attended the 1931 annual convention 
of the Sanitary Association, and, together with western 
veterinarians and officials, requested that we be given a chance 
to prove that bovine tuberculosis is not prevalent in our herds. 
We suggested, as a method for obtaining this proof, that post- 
mortem records be kept of cattle slaughtered at markets 
where range cattle are received. Members of the Sanitary 
Association insisted that infected animals could not be traced 
to their point of origin. You range men know that this is 
untrue, as every branded animal received from the range 
must be traced for ownership. 


While the Sanitary Association did not approve this plan 
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in its entirety, it: did: pass -resolutiotis’ urging: the Bureau 
of Animal Industry ‘to set up a system of’ obtaining - post- 
mortem .records..of: these cattle. This was done, and such a 
system was put into effect July 1, 1932, under the direction 
of Dr: Busman, of the bureau. The report of the findings 
from July 1-to: November 1, 1932, was that 112 animals out 
of.53,889 were -found to have tuberculosis. This cross-section 
of. posted animals’ from. the range areas for one shipping 
season showed only 0.2 of 1 per cent to be infected with the 
disease. Since areas in the eastern states are permitted to be 
pronounced free of tuberculosis on a showing of 0.5 of 1 per 
cent, we contend that our range cattle should be accredited 
as a class. 


Basing our claims on these figures, a group of range men 
and sanitary officials, under the leadership of our able secre- 
tary,;. went to Chicago again and attended the annual conven- 
tion. of the Sanitary Association on December 1, 1932. Our 
request for the accrediting of range cattle as a class was 
turned down by the tuberculosis committee of that body. 


Plan of Western Representatives Not Accepted 


~ Following the refusal of the tuberculosis committee to 
accept our plan, a further modification was prepared by Dr. 
Port, of Wyoming, and Dr. Butler, of Montana. This was 
offered the committee for its consideration. It was presented 
at:a late hour, and, while given some discussion, the com- 
mittee did: not feel it had had time to give it sufficient con- 
sideration, so that it was not accepted. This modified 
proposal was then moved by Dr. Butler as an amendment to 
the report of the committee from the floor. Much discussion 
was’ given this subject from the floor. Most of the eastern 
regulatory officials were broad-minded men. Our principal 
trouble. with them was their lack of understanding of our 
conditions. Some of the representatives of the eastern states 
talked for and supported our measure; others refused to vote 
against us, because they realized they were not fully informed 
of.our conditions and did not want to commit themselves. 
The chairman of the tuberculosis committee, Dr. Cotton, of 
Minnesota, did not vote or enter into the discussion, except to 
tell us that, if we would come back to their convention in 
1933, fortified with the results of another year of post- 
mortem records, he thought something satisfactory to all 
parties could be worked out. I believe that this will be 
accomplished. 


Dr. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, met 
with our western men, and we had an extended discussion. 
I think Dr. Mohler is very sympathetic toward us. He under- 
stands our conditions, and I do not believe he will force any 
impractical regulations upon us, if he can avoid doing so. 
Dr. Mohler, by the way, promised that this post-mortem work 
would be continued and extended to other markets. He 
further stated that he would instruct all his field men not to 
urge accreditation work upon men in the range areas. 

Right here I should like to say that I hope any of you 
range men who meet with insistence or propaganda on the 
part of bureau officials for the immediate testing of your 
herds will report it to your secretary and to Dr. Mohler. 

Please bear in mind that whatever your state regulatory 
officials may do is not to be charged to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, except in cases where the bureau officials dominate 
the local officials. 


Western Sanitary Officials Lead Opposition 


I briefly mentioned that the amendment offered from the 
floor at our Chicago convention was defeated, and that the 
house was divided. I regret to say that the opposition to this 
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amendment was led by state''sanitary officials of two western 
states—Dr. Williams, of Texas, supported by Dr. Heisel; of 
Oklahoma. Any of you who came from those states ought to 
remember this when you go home. 


Those of you who were present at the San Antonio con- 
vention will remember that certain market sanitary officials 
were also active in urging immediate accreditation work. I 
am glad to say that these men joined the range men at Chi- 
cago, and not only indorsed our plans, but spoke and voted 
for us on the floor of the convention. I wish to take this 
opportunity to express our appreciation of their change of 
front. This was possibly brought about by a clearer under- 
standing of our conditions and plans. 


Not all of the regulatory officials are so broad-minded. 
One of the eastern state veterinarians made the following 
ridiculous statement: “You people have the goods to sell us, 
and you will put them in the proper wrapper, or the goods 
will not be permitted to enter my state.” I am glad to say 
that he classified himself out of the meeting by these absurd 
remarks. This man was insisting on a regulation, when what 
they really want is clean cattle. 


In conclusion, I want to say that our plans, if put into 
effect, will benefit, not only the states which do not have area 
work, but also those which have heen accredited under the 
present plan. By our method you will not be required to 
have an army of men on your ranches retesting your cattle 
every three years. 


THE CATTLE OUTLOOK* 


BY F. W. BEIER, JR. 
Live Stock Statistician, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, Denver, Colorado 


HE CATTLE INDUSTRY, LIKE ALL OTHER INDUS- 

tries, is facing a very trying situation. The cattle busi- 
ness, the same as other business enterprises, has two primary 
problems: first, the problem of production; and, second, the 
distribution, or the marketing, of its products. 

Any study of the present cattle situation must be based 
on a foundation of past happenings and the best available 
information covering the industry. The cattle industry of the 
West has gone through many changes from the early days of 
the Texas herds trailed to the North. The steer herds of 
yesterday have given place to the cow and calf of today. 


Production of Cattle Reached High Point During War 


In 1900, the United States had 57,000,000 cattle and 
calves, which increased to 64,000,000 head by 1905. Then fol- 
lowed a decrease, numbers declining to 55,000,000 head in 
1912. This low point was followed by a rapid increase, the 
record number of 71,000,000 being reached by 1918. The high 
point of numbers and production during the war was accom- 
panied by a large slaughter of cattle and calves from 1915 
to 1919, and large exports of beef. 

During this period of increasing cattle numbers from 
1912 to 1918, imports of live cattle ranged from 300,000 to 
800,000 head per year. | 

The cattle industry suffered severely following the war. 
A study of the supply during the period from 1912 to 1918, 
and normal outlets for beef products at that time, indicate 
that a serious situation was at hand, 


* Address delivered at the annual convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association in Ogden,. Utah, January 12-14, 1933. 
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Following the war, cattle values declined rapidly, with a 
rather light slaughter in 1921. Then followed a period of 
liquidation and low prices, with increasing slaughter, which 
in 1926 reached the highest level since war time. 


Numbers Increasing in Past Five Years 


Cattle numbers were reduced to the low point of 56,700,000 
head in 1928. By this time prices had risen, and slaughter 
continued to decline. Since 1928, cattle numbers have in- 
creased each year, reaching 62,400,000 head at the beginning 
of 1932—an increase of 10 per cent, or 5,700,000 head, since 
January 1, 1928. This increase compares with one of 11,- 
000,000 from 1912 to 1916. 

The immediate situation is one of increasing cattle num- 
bers, with the 1932 federally inspected slaughter the lowest 
‘since 1921. The per-capita consumption of beef and veal has 
declined steadily for several years, 

In the supply situation at this time, the make-up of the 
cattle population is important. Milk cows, which include about 
15 to 20 per cent of beef or dual-purpose type cattle, have in- 
creased gradually from 20,000,000 in 1916 to 24,300,000 on 
January 1, 1932. Beef cows decreased from 1925 to 1928, 
and have shown an increase since 1928, 

At the beginning of 1932, cows made up about 54 per 
cent of the cattle population, compared with 48 or 49 per 
cent in 1920. A larger proportion of cows and heifers means 
that cattle production can be increased more rapidly than in 
earlier years. The calf crop at present is about as large as 
ever produced, so that any material change in the propor- 
tion vealed from year to year will result in a considerable 
increase or decrease in the total number of cattle. 


During the period from 1923 to 1928, cows and heifers 
made up 48 to 51 per cent of the total cattle slaughter. The 
proportion of cows and heifers slaughtered gradually de- 
creased from 1928, declining to slightly less than 42 per cent 
in 1931. During the first half of 1932, cows and heifers 
made up less than 39 per cent of the total cattle slaughter, 
but a gradual change came during the fall of 1932, increasing 
the proportion of cows and heifers slaughtered above the falls 
of 1930 and 1931. 

Milk cows have increased over the entire country in re- 
cent years, while beef cows have increased in the western 
Corn Belt, with a slight gain in Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico. Texas has shown little increase in 
beef cows, while there has been a decided decrease in the 
seven far-western states. 

The states of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas lead in 
the nation’s supply of cattle, while the first three states men- 
tioned finish many cattle from farther west. Cherry County, 
in the famous Sandhill section of Nebraska, is the nation’s 
leading cattle county. 


Supplies of Other Meats Affecting Beef Consumption 


The supply of other meats is important. The hog slaugh- 
ter in 1932 w’s slightly larger than in 1931. Smaller hog 
slaughter during the last three months of 1932 was partly 
offset by an increase in the weight of hogs marketed. The 
December 1, 1932, pig survey indicated 8 per cent fewer hogs 
over six months old in the Corn Belt than on December 1, 
1931. The 1932 fall pig crop was 4 per cent larger than the 
fall crop of 1931. Pork and lard consumption for the first 
eleven months of 1932, on the basis of federally inspected 
meats, shows a small increase over the same period in 1931. 


The inspected slaughter of sheep and lambs in 1932 was 
about 1 per cent less than in 1931. Supplies of poultry have 
been large during the holiday season, with large storage 
stocks of turkeys. 
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Meat supplies in storage are small, with a decided tend- 
ency to move meats into consumption rather than te build up 
storage stocks, 


The eattle industry, with increasing numbers, must pro- 
ceed with caution. Progressive steps to increase consumption 
of beef and veal to former levels will be needed to provide an 
outlet for the present production. Present cattle numbers are 
about the same as in 1906 and 1916, while the per-capita con- 
sumption of beef and veal is 28 per cent below 1906 and 8 per 
cent below 1916. The present slaughter of cattle and calves 
is not large enough to absorb current production. 


PRODUCING AND FATTENING YOUNG 
RANGE STEERS IN NORTHWEST* 


BY E. F. RINEHART 


Field Animal Husbandman, College of Agriculture, University 
of Idaho, Boise, Idaho 


N PRESENTING ANY RANGE PROBLEM TO AN AS- 

seciation made up of cattlemen from all the range states, 
as well as Corn Belt and western feeders, I realize the limita- 
tions. Each has a different viewpoint, based. upon experi- 
ences in one particular section of the range country. As the 
term “agriculture” applies to a variety of industries from 
Florida to Maine, and from the Corn Belt to dry and irri- 
gation farming of the West, so does any general discussion of 
the range call to mind numerous problems of wide variation, 
with totally different aspects. The range we picture may be 
level plain, foothill, or mountain; a good spring, but a poor 
summer, range; in a section of year-long or seasonal grazing; 
with a good winter or no winter range; a scanty range, or one 
abounding in grass, weeds, brush, and browse; dry or well 
watered; open or timbered; varying to such an extent that 
the mere mention of the word “range” brings up a different 
picture in the mind of each. A variation of ideas based 
upon individual experiences over a wide expanse of range 
country—low or high, hot and arid, high and frosty, rocky, 
sandy, level or mountainous, covered with a variety of kinds 
and different amounts of grass, herbage, and timber—nat- 
urally brings a wide variation of opinions. There are but 
few of us who have not sat in meetings and listened to 
heated discussions of the use and disposal of the range. Each 
of us had separate and totally different ideas, based upon the 
range we ourselves knew. We were somewhat in the position 
of the six blind men who went to “see” the elephant. One 
felt the trunk, one the tusk, one the ear, one the leg, one the 
side, and one the tail. Ever afterward the blind men never 
settled the argument, each thoroughly convinced he had the 
proper conception, and each unable to get the viewpoint of 
the others. It is to the credit of the members of the American 
National Live Stock Association that they can work together on a 
common problem and realize the difference in the viewpoints 
of the men from the different range areas. I can only explain 
the conditions in Idaho, which are similar to the conditions 
in some other states, but not in all. 


In Idaho, instead of a wet and a dry season, we have a 
hot and a cold. There is practically no year-long grazing. 
The summer ranges may be classed as from fair to good. In 
the winter the cattle are well fed on the home ranches—a range 
condition which naturally increases the operating expenses, 
but results in producing cattle of more size and finish. 





* Address delivered at the annual convention of the American National 
Live Stoek Association in Ogden, Utah, January 12-14, 1933. 
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Question of Realizing Maximum Returns 


On the yearly operation of the cattle outfits, we are all 
interested in the proper management and the marketing system 
to realize maximum returns on the investment. Some areas 
have gone on the cow-and-calf basis. For the feeder the calf 
is popular, and baby beef is constantly demanded in larger 
and larger quantities. Much has been said and written by the 
market man and by the feeder, urging the range men to pro- 
duce only calves. As the yearling wether is almost a thing 
of the past, some would have the two- and three-year-old steer 
go the way of the wether. These changing market require- 
ments, because of the demand for smaller, lighter cuts of beef, 
present a problem that must be carefully considered by all 
cattlemen. The questions confronting the cattlemen on 
the range are: 


1. Is it profitable to operate on the cow-and-calf basis, 
selling all steers as calves? 

2. Can a calf be held to a yearling at a profit? 

3. Is the production of the two- and three-year-old steer 
an obsolete practice? 


The cattle-feeder in the Corn Belt, where large amounts 
of grain and small amounts of roughage are fed, or the west- 
ern feeder, able to feed for a long period on a comparatively 
high grain ration, will answer these questions in the affirma- 
tive. The man who fattens cattle mostly on alfalfa hay, or 
makes major use of beet-pulp and other roughages, generally 
prefers the older steer. 

The range cattleman can answer the problem only from 
detailed records of the cost of production and his total cash 
return. His answers depend upon: 


1. Nature of the grazing land. 

2. Calf crop. 

3. Relative prices of steers of different ages, as: calves, 
yearlings, two-year-olds, three-year-olds. 

4. Production costs of each of the above classes. 


On some of the western ranges the bulls and cows do. 


not utilize all the available range. If the water is scarce, and 
part of the range mountainous, with steep slopes, only the 
steers and heifers will use the remote areas, where the feed 
is good, but perhaps on steep hillsides, or far from water. 
Such a range that will carry 1,000 cattle of all classes will 
not carry 1,000 cows with calves. 

The calf crop varies greatly. Regardless of how good 
the range and year-long conditions may be, the calves must 
pay the running expenses of a number of dry cows. No two 
outfits save the same number of calves. A three-year average 
on 112 Idaho cattle ranches, with 13,967 breeding cows, gave 
a production of 9,937 calves raised, or an average calving per- 
centage of 69.7. Thus each 697 head of calves must pay the 
expenses of 1,000 cows and 40 bulls. 

The expense of this calf production is discouraging. At 
the present time it is cheaper to buy calves than to raise them. 


Not Profitable to Market Calves in Southern Idaho 


Detailed records on the cost of operation, based on 131 
cattle ranches throughout southern Idaho, counting all items 
of expense—such as interest on the investment, depreciation, 
feed, labor, range and pasture, risk and taxes—show that the 
average expense per bull per year, over the last four-year 
period, has been $59.76. For this last year the figure was 
reduced to $49.52. The average expense per cow per year was 
$20.83 for the past year, but for the last four years averaged 
$21.62. Thus the four-year average of producing a 69.7 per 
cent calf crop has been $34.45 per head. We cannot sell them 
at this figure. The feeder cannot afford to pay us this price. 
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During the period the average price received for steer 
calves off the Idaho range was $29.15. This was a loss of 
$5.30 per head on every calf raised and sold as a calf. In 
considering these figures, it must be remembered that only a 
part of the calves can be sold. The younger, smaller calves 
must be cut back to run as yearlings. In weighing up all the 
calves on the ranch in the fall, the weights were disappointing, 
When the entire calf crop was weighed, the average weight 
of 5,350 calves was 319 pounds. A calf this size is not 
profitable. If sold, there is so little weight that the growers 
realize a loss. The feeder has a similar problem. In the 
teed-lot a 400-pound calf will fatten and sell at the top of the 
market. A 300-pound calf will also fatten, but will not be 
good until so late in the season that it will be competing with 
grass-fat cattle. It will be late the next summer before the 
little calves are ready to go from the feed-lot to the market. 
The calf-feeders understand this. During the last six years 
the average weight of the calves that went into the Idaho 
feed-lots was 388 pounds. Thus the older, more mature calves 
finish in time to get onto the market before the grass-fat 
cattle. The light-weight calves do not finish in time, so that 
the average price per cwt. on these has been from $1.25 to $2 
less than the price of the older calves which were finished 
and ready to go on the market in May and June. 


Yearling Steers Bring Small Profit 


If the calf is not sold to go into the feed-lot, he must be 
run to an older steer. It has cost more to produce him than 
it is possible to get for him, so that each cattleman has figured 
that he has not a good cow-and-calf range, but a good steer 
range, and, if it were possible to buy steer calves every year, 
he would quit raising calves and buy them. 

On the cow-and-calf basis the factors that increase the 
cost are: ’ 


1. A heavier loss of cattle in a cow-and-calf herd. 

2. Depreciation of the breeding stock in value. 

3. Bull charge, each 25 cows carrying the loss expense 
and depreciation of one bull. 


4. Expense of dry cows to be charged against calves 
raised. 


The cost of running a calf to a yearling is $17.45. As 
the production cost of the calf was $34.45, this makes a year- 
ling steer cost $51.90. The market value of a yearling steer 
sold from the Idaho range to the feed-lot for the past six 
years, exclusive of last fall, was $52.55. By running the calf 
to a yearling, a loss on the calf has been turned to a small 
profit. Whether to sell the steer as a yearling, or run him 
another year, will depend largely upon range and feed condi- 
tions. On some of the summer and fall ranges the feed is so 
good that a two- and three-year-old steer and a dry cow will 
fatten and sell to the packer better than to the feeder. For 
the outfits with this kind of range, the older steer moves 
directly from range to market without the expensive detour 
through the feed-lot. This is the case on many of the ranges, 
as is shown by the comparative weight and price of cattle of 
different ages, involving the number sold from 24 range out- 
fits. The combined data of the last seven years follow: 














| Number | Weight ide tae | Value 
Steer calves.eececcc| 2,540/ 389 | $6.94 | $27.06 
Yearling steers.................... | 3,282 | 695 6.86 47.68 
Two-year-old steers............ | 15,216 | 988 7.18 70.94 





Three-year-old steers......... | 


2,414 | 1,209 | 7.23.| 87.41 





These figures have sometimes been disputed by feeders. 
for the reason that all of us who feed cattle will pay more 
per cwt. for calves and yearlings than for older steers. The 
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increased value of the older steers is, of course, due to the fact 
that part are grass-fat cattle. In any average length of time, 
fat-cattle prices naturally average above feeder-cattle 
prices. 

During this same period the average price of range lambs 
over wethers was $3.68 per cwt. Were the market demand 
for calves over older cattle as strong as it is for lambs over 
wethers, every cattle outfit would market all its steers as 
calves. 


Problem in Last Analysis Up to Feeder 


The question of the disposal of the cattle depends upon 
whether the feeder can afford to pay sufficient premium for 
calves to justify the cattleman in parting with them. The 
calves make economical use of the feed, but require a heavy 
grain ration and a long time in the feed-lot. After feeding 
the calves from six to eight months, they will have doubled 
their weight, and will be taken to market. The market that 
has been desiring the small cuts of beef will praise the little 
cattle, but give them very little premium—perhaps pay very 
little more per cwt. than is being paid for choice yearlings, or 
good 1,200-pound steers. The feeder cannot afford to pay 
much premium for calves over larger cattle that will finish 
in a short time. 

None of us will claim that the fattening of calves is not 
desirable, nor that it faces us as a future necessity. In sec- 
tions of the Southwest this is reported as the most profitable 
basis of operation. The most serious problem in the present 
system is that we produce stocker calves, and then try to get 
the stocker calves into the feeder-calf class. Just-as the pro- 
duction of fat lambs requires a different system on the range 
from the production of feeder lambs, so does the system of 
producing feeder calves differ from that of producing stock 
calves. If calves are to go into the feed-lot, the management 
method must be changed. The only section of Idaho that has 
made a success of raising and selling feeder calves has changed 
the management to operate differently. After five years’ en- 
deavor it was concluded that— 


1. The cows must be heavy milkers and must be well 
wintered. 

2. The calves must be born early on the home ranch. 

3. The cows and calves must be brought from the range 
early, before the feed becomes so dry and scarce as to cause: 

(a) A decreased milk flow. 

(b) Loss of baby fat of the calves. 


MEAT-RETAILERS AND GOVERNMENT- 
GRADED MEATS 


BY W. C. DAVIS 


Senior Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 


LETTER, TYPICAL OF HUNDREDS RECEIVED 

from satisfied users of government-graded and stamped 
meats, has just come to my desk. It contains, among other 
things, all highly favorable, this statement: 


“Every customer knows that he has Uncle Sam’s O. K. 
as to quality when ordering meats graded ‘U. S. Choice’ or 
‘U. S. Good.’ We feel that having specialized and advertised 
that we are handling graded meats has been most helpful in 
maintaining our volume during the past four years, and are 
pleased to say that for the year 1932 we also show an in- 
crease over the previous year’s sales.” 


Business generally has felt the effects of the depression 
through which we have been passing, and volume has slumped 


as much as 50 per cent in many instances. Yet how different 
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are results in the case referred to here! This firm, specializ- 
ing in meats, gives full credit to the meat-grading service of 
the Department of Agriculture. Many others, similarly situ- 
ated, have shown like results. Others, however, instead of 
stressing the value of uniform quality, and using every avail- 
able means to maintain uniformity, feel, in times such as these, 
that it is necessary to substitute lower-grade products. Actual 
instances of this character have come to our attention when 
retailers handling “U. S. Good” or “U.-S. Choice” graded 
meats have switched their purchases tc meats materially 
lower in the scale, which, for the most part, carry no identi- 
fying marks as to quality, with the result that business has 
fallen off. Consumers are more and more becoming brand- 
conscious. The trend in that direction during the past three 
or four years has been decidedly pronounced, and any effort 
on the part of retail distributors to interfere or change the 
trend will be to their disadvantage. Lost customers mean 
lower volume, and lower volume contributes to increased oper- 
ating expenses, thereby reducing profits. The firm referred 
to in the opening paragraph of this letter has consistently 
handled government-graded ard stamped meats. It has not 
lowered its standard, and, as a result, has, under extremely 
adverse business conditions, made satisfactory gains. What 
would it have.done, had conditions been normal? 

There is a distinct relation between meat-retailers and 
government-graded and stamped meats, which is of para- 
mount importance to retailers who elect to handle meats so 
graded consistently. Results in scores of instances during the 
past five years have proved this conclusively. Increased quan- 
tities of meats graded from month to month and year to year, 
over the country as a whole, are striking evidence of the value 
of this service as a business-builder. Progressive retailers 
everywhere are willing contributors to this statement of fact, 
and many letters from such have been received. 

The government grade stamp was placed on almost 200,- 
000,000 pounds of beef in 1932. This is an increase of 33% 
per cent over 1931. Benefits were had by all those who par- 
ticipated. The relationship is constantly broadening. The 
year 1933 is before us. Mr. Retailer, what will you do? 

My conscientious advice is: Handle products of uniform 
quality; do not shift to low quality and expect to retain 
patronage; make an effort to acquaint your customers with 
honest merchandise; do not offer substitutes; maintain ethical 
standards; co-operate with your fellow-retailers to rid the 
industry of all questionable practices. 


BEEF CAMPAIGN OF NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
AND MEAT BOARD 


BY REDMAN B. DAVIS 
Department of Publication, National Live Stock and Meat Board 


HE NATION-WIDE BEEF-PROMOTION CAMPAIGN 

of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, designed to 
accelerate beef sales over retail meat counters and to increase 
beef consumption through a well-planned educational pro- 
gram, is being continued aggressively on all fronts. Up-to- 
the-minute facts on beef merchandising, beef cookery, the 
value of meat in the diet, etc., are constantly being brought 
to the attention of retailers, housewives, students and teach- 
ers, hotel and restaurant chefs, and other groups over a wide 
area. Keen interest is in evidence everywhere. 


New York City 


Recent activities in the beef program have been centered 
in heavy-consuming sections of the East. A four weeks’ 
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EASTERN RETAILERS LEARN NEW MEAT MARKETING FACTS 


This group of more than 400 members of the Hudson County, N.J., Branch of the National Association of Retail Meat Dealers is 
attending a meat-merchandising demonstration in which beef was a leading feature. Crowds such as these were typical of the groups of 
retailers who witnessed the demonstrations of new beef cuts, presented in a four weeks’ campaign throughout New York City and adjoining 


cities. 


intensive meat-merchandising campaign in New York City 
emphasized the advantages of modern beef-merchandising 
methods to large audiences representing the 15,000 retail 
meat-dealers of the nation’s metropolis; also to packers, house- 
wives, students, teachers, and hotel and restaurant men. 

The city-wide effort was featured by merchandising 
demonstrations conducted by Paul A. Goeser and E, L. Neu- 
bauer, of the staff of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Working with the board in planning the campaign 
were the New York State Association of Retail Meat Dealers, 
Cornell University, and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

Seventeen beef demonstrations were given throughout the 
city. Packed houses greeted each demonstration, audiences of 
300 or more being the rule. Retail meat-dealers acclaimed 
the new beef cuts as being of real value in stimulating sales. 
Housewives enthusiastically approved the new styles in cuts 
as being attractive, convenient in size, economical, and desir- 
able for adding variety to the meal. Hotel and restaurant 
men welcomed the demonstrations as suggesting new uses for 
the less-demanded portions and as helping to diversify the 
menu. 

Immediately following the New York meetings, beef dem- 
onstrations were given by Mr. Goeser in York, Pa.; Paterson, 
N. J., and Richmond, Va., before appreciative audiences of 
retailers. 

Washington, D. C. 


Approximately 1,000 retail meat-dealers of Washington, 
D. C., were made acquainted with modern methods of beef- 
merchandising in a series of demonstrations conducted by the 
board from December 12 to 19, in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The demonstra- 
tions, requested by independent and chain-store groups, were 
given by Mr. Goeser. W. C. Davis, of the Meats Division, 
represented the Department of Agriculture. 

Heads of the various store groups worked for a full turn- 
out of all employees. The new beef cuts received widespread 
approval and appreciation. Much interest was shown in the 
methods used in breaking up the forequarter of beef into 


boneless roasts and pot-roasts. At one meeting, attended by 
400 retailers, some of those present had driven from Rich- 
mond, Va., 200 miles away. 


Beef at Cooking Schools 


Beef is being prominently featured in a nation-wide meat- 
cooking school program sponsored by the board. Beef dishes 
being demonstrated in these schools include breaded liver, 
stuffed flank steak, meat loaf de luxe, Swiss cream steak, 
standing rib roast, and others. 

Cities in which record crowds have already greeted the 
cooking school programs are Lincoln and Galesburg, IIl., and 
Council Bluffs, Ia. A number of eastern cities are scheduled 
for schools in the immediate future, including Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, and Albany, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Indian- 
apolis and Evansville, Ind., and Pittsburgh, Pa. In addition 
to showing large audiences of housewives new and attractive 
ways of preparing beef dishes, the food value of this meat, 
and its place in the balanced diet, are stressed. 

Merchandising demonstrations will be conducted in con- 
nection with the schools, which means that city-wide atten- 
tion will be directed to meat, including beef. 


Beef at Iowa Short Course 


Retailers from forty Iowa cities attending the Short 
Course for Retail Meat Dealers conducted at Iowa State Col- 
lege, February 21 and 22—the first ever held in this country 
—witnessed beef-merchandising demonstrations and voiced 
unanimous approval of the new beef cuts. The program also 
presented the latest information on progress in beef-grading, 
what the housewife wants in the way of beef, and other facts 
of value from a sales viewpoint. Speakers included repre- 
sentatives of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, Iowa 
State College, the Institute of American Meat Packers, and the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Beef Literature in Demand 


Beef literature published by the board is in constant 
demand. One-third of the board’s new recipe book, “Meat for 
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Every Occasion,” is devoted to beef recipes. Since its publi- 
cation in November, more than 300,000 copies of this book 
have been placed in homes throughout the country. Retail 
meat-dealers in forty-six states have purchased large quanti- 
ties for distribution to their customers. 

Thirteen beef cuts are listed in the board’s new leaflet, 
“Good Meals at Low Cost,” as being available at 15 cents or 
less per pound. Requests for this leaflet for use in suggest- 
ing economy budgets have come from home service bureaus, 
emergency relief and welfare organizations, home demonstra- 
tion agents, and others from coast to coast. Up to February 
1 more than 600,000 copies of this leaflet and a previous 
leaflet, “Meat in the Low Cost Diet,” had gone out to organi- 
zations and individuals in forty-six states. 


The ether is permeated with beef facts. Radio stations 
from coast to coast are making use of the talks on meat fur- 
nished by the board, a large proportion of which deal with 
beef. Interest on the part of the stations co-operating is on 
the increase. 

Practical and timely material dealing with merchandising, 
selection, and preparation of beef, as well as new ways of 
preparing beef for the table, is constantly being brought to 
public attention through literature distributed in meat cam- 
paigns and at cooking schools. : 

The many and divers ways in which beef is being fea- 
tured and the widespread distribution of beef facts are high 
points in the nation-wide meat-promotion program. 


THE ARIZONA CONVENTION 


N INNOVATION WAS INTRODUCED AT THE 
A annual meeting of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion in Douglas on February 14 and 15, in that the program 
provided for no set speeches, but everybody was given the 
opportunity of having his say on any subject coming up for 
discussion. This lent variety to the proceedings and brought 
out more points of view than ordinarily is the case at such 
gatherings. A large crowd was in attendance, and the con- 
vention was unanimously pronounced the best and most inter- 
esting ever held. The word “depression” had been rigorously 
tabooed. Entertainment features were many, including a 


barbecue and a cowboy dance. 


J. M. Cartwright, of Phoenix, who has served as acting 
president since the resignation of Dan McKinney last June, 
was elected president. Frank S. Boice, of Sonoita, was chosen 
first vice-president; Wayne Thornburg, of Phoenix, second 
vice-president; Dr. R. N. Looney, of Prescott, treasurer; and 
Mrs. J..M. Keith, of Phoenix, secretary. 


Following is a list of the resolutions adopted: 


Approving position taken by Public Lands Committee of 
association in favor of transfer of public domain, including 
both surface and mineral rights, to states; 

Indorsing bill for modifying live-stock laws of Arizona 
prepared by Legislative Committee; 

Opposing bills introduced into Legislature by railroads 
for limitation of truck loads to 7,000 pounds; 

Protesting against bill before Legislature for taxation of 
all margarine, and requesting that lawmakers in considering 
this type of legislation be governed by principles of Kleberg 
bill now before Congress; 

Opposing abandonment of Cochise-Douglas Railroad; 

Urging maintenance of present tariff on live stock and 
live-stock products, except hides, duty on which should be 
increased to at least 6 cents a pound on green hides; 

Asking that first haif of grazing fees on national forests 
for 1933 be waived; 

5. Petitioning Legislature to pass bill to protect copper 
industry of state from importation of foreign copper pro- 
duced by cheap labor; 
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Indorsing work of Biological Survey for control of preda- 
tory animals and injurious rodents, and requesting that state’s 
appropriation be continued for this purpose; 

Urging upon Congress that maximum loan limit of fed- 
eral land banks be increased to $100,000, and that authoriza- 
tion be made for loans to corporations; 

Calling attention to-serious erosion caused by concentra- 
tion of flood waters in highway construction, and asking that 
in future work of this nature consideration be given to prob- 
lem of prevention; 

Requesting that notice be given state lease-holders as 
soon as new roads over their leases are petitioned; 

Indorsing Bratton bill in United States Senate which 
would authorize Reconstruction Finance Corporation, through 
regional agricultural credit corporations, to grant ten-year 
loans to live-stock producers on amortization plan. 


Prescott will get. the 1934 convention. 


WHAT THE SOUTH THINKS OF OLEO- 
MARGARINE RESTRICTIONS 


ONSIDERABLE ATTENTION HAS BEEN ATTRACTED 

by the address delivered by Earl S. Haines, executive 
vice-president of the National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, at the convention of the American National Live Stock 
Association in Ogden, Utah, last January. The forceful way 
in which Mr. Haines stood up for the poor man’s right to a 
wholesome article of food within his means, and the clarity 
of his reasoning in demonstrating the unfair tactics of the 
butter-manufacturers and their lobby at Washington, have 
been the subject of much favorable comment. The subjoined 
editorial from the Cotton Oil Press for February shows how 
the people engaged in one of the nation’s chief agricultural 
industries feel about the “new alliance” between the cotton- 
growers of the South and the cattlemen of the West in defense 
of their common interests: 


“A NEW POPULAR CRUSADE FOR JUSTICE 


“No longer need the cottonseed-products industry suffer 
from an isolation complex. It has engaged alone in many 
courageous fights for its just rights and privileges, and, in 
the main, its spirit is still unbroken; but at times there has 
been warrant for the feeling that every man’s hand was 
against it and that it had no friends—not even in Congress. 
Now it can stand proudly erect and gird itself for glorious 
conquests in the names of Truth and Justice. By its side 
stands a stalwart brother—the live-stock industry of the 
great West. United in a common interest and purpose, to 
protect and popularize their respective important agricultural 
food-fats products, they enter the lists as valiant champions 
of the right of the great mass of the people to enjoy whole- 
some and nutritious food fats at minimum cost. 


“Let demagogues and monopolists beware. Laws restrict- 
ing trade in.any food products between states and sections, in 
favor of selfish interests, must be repealed. Allied now in 
the cause of this New Freedom is the tremendous army of 
the unemployed. The people still at work, but at reduced 
wage, also cry for food at prices that have not been artificially 
stimulated. The call is sounded for a new crusade. Social 
workers, relief committees, labor unions are rapidly joining 
the mass movement. Let’s make it unanimous. 


“The American National Live Stock Association sent its 
secretary, F. E. Mollin, to the last cottonseed products conven- 
tion, where he delivered a forceful address, indicating the com- 
munity of interest between the two industries. A month or 
so ago Mr. Mollin published a comprehensive bulletin on the 
subject, stressing the economic facts and figures in the 
margarine situation. Last month, by invitation, Executive 
Vice-President Earl Haines, of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, delivered an especially powerful address 
at the live-stock men’s convention at Ogden, Utah. His sub- 
ject was: ‘United, the South and West Can Solve Their 
Common Problems.’ It was received with marked enthusiasm, 
and in printed form is having wide circulation and reading. 
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“Mr. Haines is receiving high commendation from leading 
economists and industrialists throughout the country, not 
only for his masterful address at Ogden, but for a notable 
paper he read before ‘The Egyptians’ in Memphis in December 
on ‘Southern Agriculture—America’s Greatest Opportunity.’ 
Every member of this industry would profit by a careful 
reading of both of these recent studies by Mr. Haines... .” 


To this we would add another expression of opinion from 
the cotton country. In its issue of February 1, the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar had the following editorial: 


“THE LOBBIES RULE 


“The United States government collected last year 
$1,753,573.78 from its tax on oleomargarine. This, in the 
language of Senator Tydings, of Maryland, was the poor’s 
contribution to the deficit, ‘because they told us we had to 
put the oleomargarine people out of business.’ 

“Many people will agree with Senator Tydings that ‘it 
is a legislative crime to tax the food of the poorest, and 
then get up and say in the next breath, “we will not tax 
the poor.”’ 

““My state is a big dairy state,’ said Senator Tydings. 
‘I know they propagandized me along with the others to put 
oleomargarine out of existence, so that they could sell more 
milk. This business of penalizing one part of the population 
to help another part of the population is one of the things 
that have brought us right to where we are today. Unless 
we stop it and face around, and stand up and make a few 
enemies for the good of this country, our present condition 
will continue to exist.’ 

“The senator from Maryland is right. The idea of 
collecting almost two million dollars from those who cannot 
afford to buy butter is ridiculous. Such legislation could only 
be put over by such a powerful lobby as the dairy people 
maintain in Washington. 

“How long shall we continue to be a government by and 
for lobbies?” 


Thus the ranks are closing. Next time the butter lobby 
comes before Congress with proposals for the stifling of the 


margarine industry, it will find that its opponents have 
not been asleep. 


NEVADA FARM BUREAU OPPOSES OIL 
IMPORTS 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEVADA 
State Farm Bureau in Reno, January 23-25, 1933, a 
resolution was adopted fully indorsing the position of the 
American National Live Stock Association relative to imports 
of vegetable oils, and pledging support in the efforts of the 
association to remove this source of competition with domestic 
products. The resolution reads as follows: 


“WHEREAS, We are opposed to the importation into the 
United States of vegetable oils, and the raw products from 
which the vegetable oils are derived, which are in competi- 
tion with butter and other animal fats; therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the Nevada State. Farm Bureau pledge 
its support to the American National Live Stock Association 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation in eliminating 
this unfair competition with American products.” 


COTTONSEED-PRODUCERS URGE LOWER 
FREIGHT RATES 


T A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
A of the National Cottonseed Products Association in 
Memphis, Tennessee, on. January 24, 1933, the following 
resolution was unanimously passed: 


“WHEREAS, There now exists an urgent demand from 
feeders of live stock throughout the consuming areas in the 
eastern, northern, and western sections of this country for 
feedstuffs of high protein content; and 
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“WHEREAS, There is a burdensome surplus of such feeds, 
in the form of cottonseed cake and meal, at southern pro- 
ducing points; and 

“WHEREAS, There is great complaint among common 
carriers in the country because of a lack of tonnage to keep 
their lines in operation; and 

“‘WHEREAS, The cause of the conditions mentioned above 
is the fact that live-stock feeders are unable to pay the 
present freight rates (which are often as much as, or more 
than, the initial cost of the feeds at the point of origin), 
and therefore are compelled to limit their purchases to 
amounts necessary to prevent total loss of their stock; and 

“WHEREAS, The heavy feeding season is rapidly passing 
with the winter and early spring, thus making immediate 
action necessary; therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the Executive Committee of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, that the president of the 
association is authorized to appoint a committee to approach 
the executives of the railroads with a view to relieving this 
emergency condition by the immediate establishment of freight 
rates that will enable the eastern, northern, and western 
live-stock feeders to purchase the surplus cottonseed feeds 


‘from the southern producers, thus benefiting all the factors 


concerned by satisfying the demand of the consumers, dimin- 
ishing the surplus supply of the producers, and furnishing 
hundreds of thousands of tons for the railroads to haul.” 


HOW TEXAS TRUCK LAW OPERATES 


ARDSHIPS RESULTING FROM THE TEXAS LAW 

limiting the load that may be carried by motor trucks 
to 7,000 pounds are far-reaching in their effects. Not only 
has the law forced some 30,000 trucks off the highways of the 
state, without any corresponding benefit to the railroads, but 
instances of serious harm to the public interests are rapidly 
multiplying. 

Recently the Texas Motor Transportation Association sent 
letters to truck operators and shippers of various commodi- 
ties, in order to ascertain their experiences under this legisla- 
tion. A few of the replies are summarized here: 


A produce concern in north Texas is making a specialty 
of dried eggs. Last year it spent around $60,000 putting in a 
drying plant—the first of its kind in the country. This plant 
has been the salvation of the egg business in Texas. The 
present load limit, however, makes it impossible to meet for- 
eign competition. Powdered eggs can be transported from 
China more cheaply than they can be carried by truck to 
points in the United States. 

Until recently, the only concern in Texas manufacturing 
commercial motor vehicles employed about 400 men. Because 
of the passage of the 7,000-pound law, it has been unable to 
continue to compete with eastern manufacturers, and the men 
have been thrown out of work. 

In south Texas is found the only glass factory in the 
Southwest. It furnishes employment to about 100 men, and 
utilizes considerable local capital in the exploitation of the 
natural deposits of the state. Through the efforts of this com- 
pany to expand its market, many small canneries have been 
established in various parts of Texas, which handled local 
products and gave employment to local people. The passage 
of the 7,000-pound law more than doubled distribution costs 
by truck. At the same time the railroads raised their rates, 
and they are now trying to raise them still higher. If the 
increases are allowed, the company will be forced out of busi- 
ness, with consequent injury to wide interests throughout the 
state. 

A truck operator, hauling cattle primarily, secured an 
injunction against the 7,000-pound law before it was finally 
upheld, and for four months operated two trucks. He used 
2,000 gallons of gasoline -a month, worked from four to six 
men, wore out more than thirty-five tires, and spent over $500 
for repairs. After the injunction was dissolved, he was unable 
to operate profitably, and had to sell one of his trucks, drop 
his permit and insurance, discharge his men, and run the 
other truck himself. 


This last-named writer points out that the small shipper 
who has not enough live stock to make up a carload is com- 
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pelied to sell at a loss. Not only is there much time saved by 
shipping by truck, but considerable shrinkage is eliminated. 
Mcreover, in many instances where cattle are shipped by rail, 
it is necessary to unload and feed them at night, thereby 
imposing additional expense on the producer, 


FOREST FEES 


RAZING FEES ON NATIONAL FORESTS DURING 
(; the current year were considered by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives late in January and early in February. In support of 
reducing the fees 50 per cent, as was done in 1932, appeared 
Senator Robert D. Carey, of Wyoming; Representatives Wil- 
liam R. Eaton and Edward T. Taylor, of Colorado; and Charles 
E. Collins, of Colorado, president of the American National 
Live Stock Association. Opposition was voiced by Represen- 
tative James P, Buchanan, of Texas; R. Y. Stuart, chief of 
the Forest Service; and C. E. Rachford, in charge of the 
Branch of Grazing. 


Senator Carey in his testimony related how the reduction 
of 1932 had been brought about, taking exception to a state- 
ment made by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde that it was 
granted “because of the drought during the previous season, 
followed by a severe winter.” This, the senator asserted, was 
not so. The reduction was based on the fact that the stock- 
men simply could not pay the charges. The same condition 
prevails this year—the stockman is “flat broke.’ As to the 
contention that charges on forest ranges are materially lower 
than those on privately owned, comparable land, he said he did 
not think that there were any private lands leased which 
could be compared with the national forest. Even if the 
price were lower, he did not consider that an argument, in 
view of the present condition of the industry. The reduction 
asked would amount to very little more than the increase 
put on by Secretary Jardine in 1927. 


Mr. Collins quoted from his address at the convention 
in Ogden, to the effect that things with the range stockman 
have gone from bad to worse, and that under these circum- 
stances it would seem that the secretary could do no less 
than allow the same reduction as in 1932. The average price 
of all species of live stock in 1932 was about 20 per cent 
below that of 1931, he said. Furthermore, the Rocky Moun- 
tain country this year was threatened with another drought. 
Rentals on state lands in several of the western states had 
been lowered approximately the 50 per cent that forest per- 
mittees are asking. The stockmen in those states are suffer- 
ing from the fact that they have had to buy a lot of land 
adjacent to the forests, to supplement the forest range, at a 
time when land values were abnormally high. If permittees 
were forced by the government to quit the forests for non- 
payment of fees, he stated, only a relatively small number 
could be found to take their places, because of the great dis- 
advantage they would be under in having to drive their stock 
long distances, as adjacent lands are already in the hands of 
private owners. Operating expenses cannot be reduced any 
further. But where there is a group of people, like these 
forest permittees, who can be given relief through such a 
simple device as reducing fees, it certainly ought to be done. 

In spite of all that Senator Carey, Mr, Collins, and the 
other spokesmen for the West could do or say, however, the 
subcommittee brought in an unfavorable report, basing its 
recommendations primarily on the old argument of higher 
rentals for comparable private lands. Moreover, said the 
report, “any attempt to fix fees on the basis of fluctuating 
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economic conditions will inevitably lead to uncertainty and 
continued bickering and dissatisfaction.” The consolation is 
held out that “no deserving applicant will be refused a permit 
this year because of his inability to pay the amount due.” 
On February 22 the report was adopted by the full Committee 
on Agriculture. 


On February 25, a resolution sponsored by Senators 
Carey, of Wyoming, and Steiwer, of Oregon, demanding that 
the 1932 grazing fees be continued during 1933, was approved 
by the Senate without debate, and sent to the House. 


Meanwhile, in a last effort to get action by the outgoing 
administration, a delegation of western members of Congress, 
headed by Senator Carey, laid the matter before President 
Hoover direct. Nothing, however, came of this. The only hope 
now remaining is that the new Secretary of Agriculture will 
be more favorably disposed. 


UTAH COMMISSION CHARGES REDUCED 


Ogden 


FFECTIVE MARCH 1, COMMISSION CHARGES 

have been reduced by the Ogden Live Stock Exchange, 
reductions amounting to about $3 per car. This action is 
wholly voluntary, and there is no time limit stipulated. New 
selling rates are as follows: 


Carload Lots with One Owner: 

Cattle—14 to 20 head, $16; each additional head, 65 cents, 
with a maximum of $18; less than 14 head, drive-in schedule 
applies. 

Calves—30 cents per head; single-deck maximum, $19; 
double-deck maximum, $25. 

Hogs—Single-deck, 20 cents per head for first 50 head, 
and 15 cents for each additional head, with a maximum of 
$13; an additional charge of 25 cents for each 500 pounds 
over 17,000 pounds; double-deck, $19, regardless of number 
of head; an additional charge of 25 cents for each 500 pounds 
over 27,000 pounds. 

Sheep—Single-deck, $12; on cars containing 60 head or 
less, drive-in schedule applies; double-deck, $18. 


Mixed Carload Lots with One Owner: 

Cattle—65 cents per head; maximum, $18. 

Calves—30 cents per head; single-deck maximum, $19; 
double-deck maximum, $25. 

Hogs—20 cents per head; single-deck maximum, $13; 
double-deck maximum, $19. 

Sheep—20 cents per head; single-deck maximum, $12; 
double-deck maximum, $18. 


Carload Lots with Plural Ownership: 
Cattle—Minimum, $18; maximum, $21. 
Calves—Single-deck: minimum, $19; maximum, $22; dou- 
ble-deck: minimum, $23; maximum, $28. 
Hogs—Single-deck: minimum, $13; maximum, $16; dou- 
ble-deck: minimum, $19; maximum, $22. 
Sheep—Single-deck: minimum, $12; maximum, $15; 
double-deck: minimum, $18; maximum, $21. 


Drive-ins or Trucked-in: 

Cattle—65 cents per head for 1 to 27 head; carload rate 
of $18 for 28 to 30 head; remainder on same basis, in multi- 
ples of 30 head. 

Calves—30 cents per head. 

Hogs—20 cents per head for 1 to 50; 15 cents per head 
for 51 to 70, with maximum of $13; 20 cents for each addi- 
tional head over 70. 

Sheep—1 to 40 head, 20 cents per head; 41 to 80, first 
40 at 20 cents per head, additional at 10 cents; 81 to 125, $12; 
126 to 150, first 125 at $12, additional at 20 cents per head, 
with $18 maximum; 151 to 300 head, $18. 


North Salt Lake 
On March 6 the below rates, likewise representing a sav- 


s 


ing to shippers of about $3 per carload, were put into opera- 
tion at North Salt Lake: 
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Cattle—Minimum, $16, covering carloads of 14 to 20 
head; maximum, $18 per car. Trucked-in or drive-ins, 65 
cents per head from 1 to 27 head; 28 to 30, on car-lot basis. 

Calves—Single-deck, $19 per car; double-deck, $25. 
Trucked-in or drive-ins, 30 cents per head. 

Hogs—Single-deck, maximum, $13 per car, or 20 cents 
per head for first 50, and 15 cents for each head over 50; 
double-deck, $19 per car. 

Sheep—Single-deck, $12 per car; double-deck, $18. 
Trucked-in or drive-ins: 1 to 40 head, 20 cents per head; 41 
to 80, first 40 head at 20 cents per head, additional at 10 
cents; over 80 head, at car-lot rates. 


DENVER STOCK YARDS LOWER RATES 


FFECTIVE FEBRUARY 13, AND RUNNING UNTIL 

June 30, 1933, unless extended, a new tariff of reduced 
yardage charges has been established at the Denver market. 
Rates have been lowered as follows: cattle, from 35 to 32 
cents a head; calves, from 25 to 22; hogs, from 12 to 11; and 
sheep, from 8 to 7. 

By this voluntary action, the Denver Union Stock Yard 
Company is the first similar agency to take cognizance of 
the straits in which the live-stock industry at present finds 
itself. On an annual basis, J. A. Shoemaker, manager of the 
company, estimates that a saving to shippers will result of 
from $45,000 to $50,000. During the fall shipping season 
of 1932, it will be remembered, maximum carload rates were 
put into effect at Denver which meant a considerable saving 
to producers. These reductions came to an end on December 
31. It is hoped that the rates just announced will be 
continued into the range season of 1933, as it is not likely 
that conditions by that time will have improved sufficiently 
to justify a return of the old schedule. 


YARD CHARGES LOWERED AT OMAHA 


CTING SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE DUNLAP 
on March 2 issued an order finding the present charges 
assessed by the Omaha Union Stock Yards unreasonable, and 
prescribing a new scale of rates, to become effective in forty- 
five days. The order fixes a differential between the market 
price on each class of feed and the rate which the stock-yard 
company may charge its patrons. 
The new rates on live stock arriving by rail are: cattle, 
34 cents per head; calves, 24; hogs, 1142; and sheep, 7% 
cents. Rates are also prescribed for animals resold, or 
reweighed for purposes of sale. A charge is assessed upon 
certain users of the stock-yards who heretofore have paid 
nothing. 


LIVE-STOCK INVENTORY FOR 1933 


N INCREASE OF 3.9 PER CENT IN THE NUMBER 
A of cattle on farms and ranches in the United States 
on January 1, 1933, over the same date a year ago, is noted 
by the Crop-Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in its annual estimate issued February 15. This is 
the fifth year to register a gain in numbers, the increase in 
all cattle being 14.9 per cent over January 1, 1928, on which 
date the low point of recent years was recorded. Milk cows, 
and heifers two years old and over kept for milk, likewise 
increased during 1932, but there was a drop in yearling 
heifers. The number of cows, beef and dairy combined, is 
now stated to be the largest on record. 


Farm values took a sharp dip during the twelve months. 
While last year the average value of all cattle was $26.63 
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per head, this year it was only $19.98. In 1929 it was $58.77 
—nearly three times as much as now. Milk cows in 1932 
decreased in value from $39.57 to $29.15 a head. 


Hogs numbered 2.8 per cent more on January 1, 1933, 
than a year ago. The value per head on the farm averaged 
$4.21—the lowest since 1897.. In 1982 it was $6.14, and in 
1927, $17.19. 


Sheep showed a drop of 3.2 per cent—the first reduction 
since 1923. The value per head is given as $2.90, compared 
with $3.40 in 1932 and $10.59 in 1929. 

Horses and mules continued their decline. The decrease 
in horses was 3.8 per cent, and in mules 2.1 per cent, from 
a year earlier. In contrast to other species of live stock, 
however, horses scored a slight increase in prices, the value 
per head being set down as $54.15 in 1933 and $53.37 in 
1932. Mules about held their own. 

Numbers, as estimated for the three years 1933, 1932, 
and 1931, follow: 


1933 1932 1931 
Pal ACO es ens 65,129,000 62,656,000 60,987,000 
Cows and heifers, 2 
years and over, 
kept for milk.......... 25,136,000 24,469,000 23,576,000 
Heifers, 1 to 2 years 4,641,000 4,685,000 4,775,000 
PONE a. se ccds Sirs atece see 60,716,000 59,078,000 54,399,000 
NIN. ncadidsaeanan 51,630,000 53,321,000 52,599,000 
RINE sictiseodianihecseuciaanes 12,163,000 12,641,000 13,169,000 
NN icin epinscseenstitaniseaciins 4,981,000 5,089,000 5,226,000 


In the seventeen western states, cattle and sheep num- 
bers for the two years 1933 and 1932 are given as below 
(in thousands) : 














CATTLE SHEEP 
19338 1932 1933 1932 

TMG oc. 3 8 eS 851 1,003 1,090 
CAMTOPNID sooo icic ccs cnee 1,887 1,927 3,038 5,198 
CORO et opie Seed 1,526 1,526 3,055 3,391 
BN pcakinnsiinci sean cokers 687 661 2,115 2,274 
RNS sac ci ee 3,463 3,298 591 717 
Buren e 6 288 on 8 1,378 1,276 4,049 3,820 
PHC IPOS 335.52 se eo cat 3,358 3,138 1,005 1,036 
RI ch cits sagas caplortscentons we 295 310 890 1,152 
New Mexico .....................- 1,167 1,144 2,820 3,002 
North Dakota. ................ 1,691 1,566 1,199 1,145 
EINE sdecstdicnnictionsnnns 2,280 2,131 201 185 
Oregon ........ cat pet aene 835 795 2,545 2,679 
south Dakota ...............- 2,098 1,925 1,455 1,399 
PIII ssishssnaevesiosscanssicecesceusig. 6,127 7,644 7,212 
IID Siniicinadincen dea: ees 480 475 2,360 2,755 
ENON onic iocncinnscne 646 615 720 706 
ON wepceceshncsie 906 863 3,893 3,972 

Dota! West ........-c0 30,086 28,628 38,583 39,793 


Meat Council for Australia 


As a consequence of the Ottawa agreement, a Common- 
wealth Meat Council is to be set up in Australia to supervise 
the grading of meat for export and to regulate oversea ship- 
ments. 


THE CALENDAR 


March 11-19, 1933—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 14-16, 1933—Fifty-seventh Annual Convention of Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

March 20-21, 1933—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 

_ Growers’ Association, Tucumcari, N. M. 
April 21, 1933—Annual Nebraska Live Stock Feeders’ Day, 
Agricultural College, Lincoln, Neb. 
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THE NEW SECRETARY 


HE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
 “asecatre is a great institution. Its bureau 

chiefs are trained specialists in every line of 
agricultural endeavor; its regulatory officials are 
efficient; its research workers are devoted to their 
tasks; its skilled veterinarians and plant physiologists 
have made an enviable record in the matter of con- 
trolling animal and vegetable disease. Few realize the 
extent to which the hard work of this splendid 
organization is responsible for putting the American 
farmer in the very front rank among agricultural 
producers the world over. Unfortunately, we all know 
too well that political machinations, tariff maladjust- 
ments, and the insatiable greed of financial wizards 
have combined with the inevitable after-effects of a 
great war practically to nullify the progress of half 
a century. 

It is with a distinct sense of relief and hope that 
agriculture welcomes a new chief of its official organ- 
ization, in the person of Henry A. Wallace, son of an 
illustrious former head of the department. Both 
father and son have been lifelong friends of the 
farmer. We venture to predict that the new secre- 
tary, in charting the course before him, will rely 
more upon the powerful resources which will be his 
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to command than upon political adroitness. His is a 
great opportunity. We believe that, with the help of 
the many who have devoted a lifetime of service to 
the American farmer, he will measure up to it. THE 
PRODUCER joins with agriculture generally in greet- 
ing our new chief. May his voyage be a happy one, 
and redound as well to his credit as to the benefit of 
the industry! 


THE TARIFF 


CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION ALWAYS 
A= the tariff issue. Today no one seems 
certain as to just what will happen. Some 
predict an immediate general overhauling downward; 
others look for a limited adjustment, confined largely 
to industrial products; a third group holds that 
changes will come only through reciprocal treaties, 
lowering rates in consideration of certain concessions. 
This would take away from the House of Representa- 
tives its time-honored prerogative of log-rolling. And 
who cares to be in Congress under such restraint? 

No doubt the attempt will first be made by way 
of the treaty route. THE PRODUCER believes the 
chance of this method working satisfactorily is 
pretty remote. The Senate, while having the power 
to confirm or reject international agreements, like 
the House no doubt prefers to have a hand in naming 
specific tariff rates upon the products in which its 
constituents are mainly interested. In view of this 
situation, and the need of many industries for higher 
tariffs, due to depreciated foreign currencies, we pre- 
dict that sooner or later there will be a general re- 
vision, in the hallowed fashion of the past sixty years 
or so. 

It would not seem that agriculture need fear 
much from such a revision. Beyond question, many 
industrial rates will be lowered, so that the harvester 
trust and similar benevolent institutions will not be 
able to gouge the farmer and live-stock producer 
quite so hard when he purchases a plow or a mower. 
In the present deplorable condition of the industry, 
there should be little effort to scale down agricul- 
tural duties. Reopening of the tariff issue will pre- 
sent an opportunity to continue the long fight for a 
reasonable duty on hides. In spite of the main argu- 
ment of the shoe trade, that a tariff on hides would 
increase the cost of shoes, used effectively for more 
than thirty years to keep hides on the free list the 
greater portion of that period, strange to say, the 
only times in our history when a tariff has been 
placed on hides, 1897 and 1930, shoes have gone down 
in price. 

The high tariff of 1922 on industrial products, 
unaccompanied by adequate provisions in behalf of 
agriculture, contributed largely to the decline of the 
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industry during the last decade. With this example 
fresh in mind, it is not likely that whatever adjust- 
ments are made by the new administration will be 
other than in the interest of the agricultural indus- 
try in particular, and the consuming public in gen- 
eral. These have had little voice in the past. They 
must have, and will get, greater consideration in the 
future. 


REINDEER COMPETITION 


TTENTION IS AGAIN DRAWN TO THE 
AX testers competition from reindeer meat 
through the publication by the Department of 
the Interior of a pamphlet entitled “Survey of the 
Alaska Reindeer Service, 1931-1933.” The pamphlet 
recounts the problems arising from the unexpectedly 
rapid growth of the reindeer herds, introduced to 
insure a meat supply for the natives, and the 
acquisition by private interests of large numbers of 
the animals, with the avowed purpose of exploiting 
them commercially. 

This enterprise, it appears, is being accorded at 
least the moral support of the department. While, 
in the words of the committee that went to Alaska 
in 1931 to examine conditions on the spot, as quoted 
in the pamphlet, the government should not establish 
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“competitive marketing agencies,” private capital, 
which “has already greatly contributed to the de- 
velopment of the [reindeer] industry, . . . should 
be afforded every proper encouragement.” The re- 
port, with its recommendations, was approved by 
Secretary Wilbur. 

Assured of this “proper encouragement” from 
Washington, private companies, after several years 
of experimentation, are now preparing to erect 
slaughter-houses in California, to which reindeer are 
to be shipped down from Alaska, there to be killed, 
and the meat put on sale in the United States. Asa 
beginning, it is planned to handle 45,000 head the 
first year, according to press dispatches. 

Somewhere we have read that this is a “free coun- 
try,” and presumably there is nothing to hinder any- 
one from engaging in any occupation, within the 
traditional restrictions of the law. We do not blame 
the Lomen interests, the Eskimo Sisters, or whatever 
the names of the private companies behind this 
project, for taking advantage of a business oppor- 
tunity. It is only when the government becomes a 
partner, silent or otherwise, that certain doubts 
present themselves. 

For years we have been witnessing the spectacle 
of the federal administration preaching crop reduc- 
tion and, at the same time, fostering new reclamation 
schemes for additional production. Is not this a 
parallel case? The live-stock man, beset from many 
quarters and struggling to keep his head above the 
waters that are engulfing him, may justly feel that 
more competition is not exactly what he needs. And 
the government, realizing his desperate straits, and 
subscribing to the truism that the husbandman is 
the cornerstone of our economic structure, has been 
extending aid along many lines, erecting tariff walls 
to protect him from his rivals. Then for this same 
government to take a new competitor under its 
mothering wings seems a bit inconsistent, to say the 
least. 


DECLINE IN FARM PRICES 


HE CONTINUING DOWNWARD TREND IN VALUES 

of agricultural commodities is shown in the below table, 
giving average farm prices (in cents except as otherwise 
noted) on a number of products for December, 1932, com- 
pared with December, 1931, and December averages for the 
five years 1910-14, as estimated by the Division of Crop and 
Live Stock Estimates: 


5- Year Av. 
Dec., 1932 Dec., 1931 1910-14 
Beef cattle (lb.).......... 3.41 4,32 5.22 
@Galves’ (96s) sccc6c.cccn. “RO 5.59 6.92 
TR GID os cnectieterns secs 2.73 3.76 6.72 
I TD a encsccnnk 2.04 2.52 4.37 
Lambs (ib:); .22.2.....:: a6 4,19 5.68 
Comm COD weeks 18.8 34.5 58.7 
Wheat (bu:) ...2..25..2... 66 44.1 87.2 
Potatoes (bu.) ............ 36.8 45.7 61.1 
Bay (ton). —...u....-... Seek $8.71 , $12.05 


Cottonseed (ton).......... $8.87 $11.01 $20.99 
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PUSHING CHEAPER CUTS OF MEAT HELD 
TO BE WRONG 


DENVER, COLO., February 7, 1933. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


In opposition to what seems to be the view of the officers 
of the American National Live Stock Association, that any- 
thing which will induce people to eat more meat will benefit 
the live-stock industry, I hold that teaching those well able 
to pay for the better grades to substitute the cheaper kinds, 
and to spend the difference for gasoline, has resulted in low- 
ering the price of quality meats and in raising that of the 
less expensive cuts to a point where the poor man’s family 
to a great extent is compelled to go without, thus reducing 
per-capita consumption. 


I can hardly imagine anything more disgusting than 
what I saw here in Denver recently—Star hams selling at 9 
cents a pound and bacon squares (jowls) at 8% cents a pound 
over the same counter. I should think that such thitgs 
would open the eyes of those responsible for the policies of 
the American National, as well as of the packers, to the fact 
that there is something wrong with the methods that have 
been followed of late. I feel sure that these mén have never 
been in the retail meat business; or, if they have, that they 
have paid little attention to the meat psychology of their 
patrons. 


In pre-war times it was my experience that nobody with 
a reasonable and fixed income—even as modest as, say, £60 a 
month—ever bought cheap meats, unless he had a very large 
family. Now I see men with $50 a week buying 5-cent meat, 
at least part of the time. When I was retailing in a neigh- 
borhood of the better class, under circumstances where it 
was necessary to buy beef by the carcass, I had to exchange 
my cheap cuts for the more expensive cuts in a market in 
the poorer section of the city. It is only since people with 
the higher salaries have been urged to eat cheap meat, and 
taught how to prepare it, that they have been buying it 
instead of the better grades which they used to purchase at 
much higher prices in proportion to the wholesale carcass 
price than the same cuts bring now, or brought during the 
boom times of the early twenties. 


Another thing: Those who formerly consumed all the 
cheap cuts and grades never needed any instruction in cook- 
ing the meat, and never received any, as they never came in 
contact with the class of literature in which this information 
appeared. I assure you that the mother of a family of beet- 
workers can get more nourishment for her brood out of a 
given quantity of beef than the culinary experts of all the 
housekeeping magazines and the Department of Agriculture 
put together, and with about one-fourth the labor. Her diffi- 
culty. is in raising the money to buy the meat, since the 
price of her quality has doubled and tripled. 


R. A. NASON. 
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WHERE IS THE END? 


VERMILLION, S. D., February 26, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


A horrible calamity has come down on us, and, of all the 
prophets and wise men, none can tell how it got here or when 
it will leave. It has got so bad that we cannot pay our taxes 
or our interest. I plant about 900 to 1,000 acres of corn 
every year. Last year, owing to the awful drought, I got about 
one-eighth of a crop. This year I got 43,000 bushels. If this 
were sold at market price, it would not pay my taxes and 
the board for the men who raised it. What are we coming to? 


In years past I have always had to pay income tax, but 
not for the past three years. How are we to save our life’s 
earnings? I have been at this farming and feeding business 
for forty-six years, and now I have a big crop that will not 
pay anything. I bought a lot of cattle when they were 
cheap, and am now feeding these and some lambs. Maybe 
the last stage will be worse than the first. 

Had it not been for the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation of Sioux City, but few people about here could 
feed their own corn and provender. The Hoover bank has 
been a savior in these parts. How many are to put in a 
crop this next season is a question. 

The replacement of our machinery, which will soon have 
to be done, is another problem. We have bought but very 
little machinery for three years, and this year we shall buy 
even less, unless we are financed by someone. And it is not 
evident where that will come from. Many have not paid 
their last year’s seed loan. When our power and machinery 
are worn out, how are farms to be operated? 


It is folly to borrow more money. Drought or low prices 
will surely let us down. Credit will not stand forever when 
there is nothing to pay with. Congress has offered us nothing 
that can help us. We shall have to have some money to pay 
help and to live. The bread-line is getting larger and longer 
every month. We cannot hire where there is nothing to pay 
with, 

The political philosophers all have a remedy, but no one 
who has been in farming operations for any length of time 
can see any hope in it. We want a market; millions want to 
buy, but cannot; many want to work, but we cannot hire; 
and many people who have a little money coming in take it 
to the post-office or hide it away. Hoover tried to bring this 
money out of hiding, but it would not work. Every man is 
afraid of his neighbor. 

I remember conditions in 1873. It was as bad then as 
now. I also remember 1893-94; but then people were not 
afraid of banks. Now they fear the banks, and no wonder! 
Eight thousand banks have failed since 1925, and all the 
savings of hundreds of thousands have been wiped out. 
Let the other fellow put his in the bank! 

There is not a politician or a banker but will tell us 
that there is as much money as ever; but if the money that 
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has been loaned to South America and Europe by Americans 
is here, that will not be understood until a great philosopher 
explains it. Maybe the same sort of reasoning can explain 
how a farmer could sell half of his work animals and then 
have just as much power to put in his crop. 


It is my opinion that there will be nothing done which 
will do us any good. If the government could refinance our 
loans at the rate it has given railroads and banks, it would 
do us some good; but there is too much opposition to that. 


The way we shall get over this is to hold on until our 
salvation grows out of the earth from the grass roots. 


T. R. WALKER. 


NEED OF NEW LIVE-STOCK CREDIT AGENCIES 


TUCSON, ARIZ., March 1, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Referring to W. H. Waggoner’s letter in your February 
issue concerning the need of new live-stock credit agencies, 
I believe that Mr. Waggoner has found the real solution for 
the return of the live-stock industry to sound principles. 
There is no question but that financing of this industry is in 
its first stages, and that there is grave need for sound 
thought, in order to enable the industry to return to normal 
conditions. 

Just as in other industries, the cowman’s “plant” is by 
necessity the most important factor. Years ago, when free 
range was available for the taking, there was no great need 
for “range financing.” However, with the constant flow of 
people into the western part of the United States, it has 
become necessary for the cattleman to protect himself against 
too much encroachment. He has, therefore, found it necessary 
to secure additional lands through state selections, water 
rights on public domain, and forest permits. These, of course, 
have required the expenditure of vast sums, and have protected 
the range in such a manner as to allow the owner to con- 
trol the range through legal methods. It has now come 
to the point where the cowman’s investment in his ranches 
oftentimes amounts to more than the live stock running 
thereon... Commercial banks today regard an assignment of 
state leases, an assignment of water rights, and other assign- 
ments as good collateral; but these banks are not in a position 
to loan on a long-term basis. Live-stock loan companies 
take mortgages on patented lands as secondary collateral. 
Federal land banks, however, do not regard patented-land 
mortgages as sufficient security for a loan on a cattle ranch. 
Their amount per loan is also limited. 


This all resolves itself down to the fact that something 
must be done, or some agency must be established to loan on 
a long-term basis on cattle-ranch lands. This, of course, can- 
not be done where a range is checkerboarded, with great 
amounts of public domain scattered throughout it; but it can 
be done where a rancher has foreseen the results, and has 
protected his range with selections by the state or through 
other methods available. 

If some method could be devised whereby our federal 
land banks would be allowed to loan on twenty-year terms, 
or longer, with a low rate of interest, loan to partnerships 
and corporations as well as to individuals, and have their 
limits. raised above the $25,000 line, it would solve the 
problem. Of- course, the patented lands would have to be 
mortgaged, and the bank would have to take the value of the 
controlled lands and assignments into consideration when 
making the loan. It is impossible for a rancher to operate 
today, paying the high taxes and interest rates, and run on 
purely patented lands. The value of the controlled lands and 
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waters is dependent solely upon the possibility of others not 
being able to take the rights away. Under present land set- 
ups, controlled land has a value, and has, of course, a higher 
value where there are sufficient patented lands and improve- 
ments, plus waters, to make it highly desirable. 

If this money were to be made available to the stockman, 
there would be an immediate stoppage of the proposed dump- 
ing of foreclosed cattle on the markets. This would tend at 
least to hold prices steadier, and, under present market con- 
ditions, would enable the average cattle-grower to operate at 
a profit. It would send vast sums back to our loan com- 
panies and our federal intermediate credit banks, thereby 
allowing more capital to be loaned by these agencies where 
it is most needed. It would alleviate the situation in many 
of our western commercial banks, which now hold mortgages 
on cattle ranches, would make this money available to other 
channels, and would create some additional demand for the 
product which the ranch produces. 

There is no question but that some need is apparent for 
the financing of cattle ranches other than the means already 
in force. The time has come when cattle ranching must be 
based on sound business principles, and not on haphazard 
methods, as in the days of free range. As I mentioned above, 
the cowman’s plant needs financing, just as that of any other 
industry. Without this plant, a business today is worth 
nothing. 

CARLOS E. RONSTADT. 


COUNTRY AND CITY LIFE CONTRASTED 


MARQUEZ, N. M., March 1, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


It is a strange thing to me that the live-stock man and 
the farmer have everything in their own power, and then let 
most of the rest of the world live off them. 

If you do not think I am right, look around! Go to any 
big city, and observe all the big live-stock commission firms, 
packing-houses, stock-yards, grain-exchange buildings, etc. 
See how the people who have charge of these businesses live, 
and compare their way of living with that of the cowman, the 
sheepman, and the farmer. 

The latter live in the country, without modern con- 
veniences. Their loved ones endure hardships, while the 
people who live off us dwell in town, and enjoy all the 
luxuries and comforts a city affords. They work eight hours, 
while we work sixteen to twenty. Don’t think I blame them 
for living off us! I might be doing the same thing if I 
could. We are to blame—not they. 

If we do not take advantage of the Federal Farm Board 
and co-operative marketing now while we can, we shall be 
slaves the rest of our lives. I think every farmer and every- 
one who owns a head of live stock should write their senators 
and representatives today, asking them to do everything 
possible to retain the Farm Board. Some of you will say: 
“IT cannot write a letter.” But if you cannot, get someone 
to write it for you; then sign it and send it on. 

I know there is a lot of talk against the Farm Board; 
but if you will trace it up, you will find that the ones who 
are doing most of the kicking are living off us, or are 
unfamiliar with the work of. the board or what it is trying 
to do. 

If we would all join a co-operative marketing associa- 
tion, and our state and national associations, and work with 
them, we could control our own business. If not, someone 
else will continue to do it for us, as has been the case for the 
past hundred and fifty years. 

LEE S. EVANs. 
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AT WASHINGTON 


S THIS IS WRITTEN, THE SEVENTY-SECOND 
Congress is drawing to a close, and the deck is being 
cleared for the incoming administration. Mr. Hoover is 
spending his last hours at the White House, with mat- 
ters of far-reaching importance awaiting his decision. No 
peace-time President has had more staggering problems to 
wrestle with than he; none has labored more heroically 
against disheartening odds. Whatever one’s opinion of 
policies and measures and men, there are but few today who 
do not acknowledge the earnestness of his purpose. The 
burden which he now lifts from his shoulders and passes 
on to another is a heavy one. May the new leader have 
the strength to bear it, and the wisdom and courage for 
effective action! 
* * * 

The status of some of the more important bills at 
adjournment was as below: 

Succumbing to onslaughts from many quarters, hogs 
were dropped frorn the domestic-allotment bill as passed by 
the Senate. In company with the hogs, tobacco, rice, pea- 
nuts, and butterfat were eliminated, leaving wheat and 
cotton as the only commodities on which the plan was 
proposed to be tried out. The bill contained no acreage 
restrictions, and would be applicable to the 1933 crops. (In 
anticipation of a veto, the measure was not reported out 
of conference. It will undoubtedly be resubmitted.) 


A bill sponsored by Senator Smith, of South Carolina, 
and adopted by the Senate, would authorize the creation 
within the Department of Agriculture of a Cotton Board to 
which the Reconstruction Finance Corporation would’ lend 
enough money to buy up all the cotton held by the co- 
operatives, the government, and the Red Cross—in all about 
3,400,000 bales—at a price not to exceed the amount of the 
loans against the cotton, plus carrying charges. The cotton 
would be held in a pool not longer than March 1, 1935. 
Cotton-farmers signing an agreement to cut production at 
least 30 per cent would be given an option permitting them to 
buy from the pool an amount equivalent to their estimated 
reduction. (Vetoed.) 

Federal grants in aid of the destitute were provided for 
in a bill introduced by Senator Wagner, of New York, and 
passed by the Senate. The measure made available 
$300,000,000 to be loaned to the states through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for this purpose. A fund of 
$15,000,000 was set aside for the care of the transient 
unemployed, and liberal provision was made for loans for 
state and municipal building projects. The Wagner bill took 
the place of one submitted by Senators Costigan, of Colorado, 
and La Follette, of Wisconsin, which would have appropriated 
$500,000,000 to be distributed to the states as an outright 
grant through a special emergency relief board. (Not 


passed by the House. Senator Wagner has given notice that 
he will reintroduce it.) 

On the last day of February the bankruptcy-reform 
bill, passed by the Senate the day before, went to conference, 
as it differed materially from the McKeown-LaGuardia meas- 
ure adopted earlier by the House. (Not reported out.) 


In conference was also the Steagall bill, authorizing, 
federal farm loan and joint-stock land banks to grant 
moratoria to farmers unable to meet their mortgage pay- 
ments. (Passed and signed.) 

Loans up to $500,000,000 from the funds of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to postpone foreclosures on 
farms for a period of two years were proposed in a bill 
submitted by Senator Hull, of Tennessee, and favorably 
reported by the Senate committee. (Not passed.) 

The public-domain grazing bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Don B. Colton, of Utah, was passed by the House. 
The bill would authorize the government to establish grazing 
districts under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, who will also decide to whom permits shail be 
issued, whether fees are to be paid, and the size of these. 
An amendment to the bill, moved by Representative Eaton, 
of Colorado, provides that the law shall not become effective 
in any state until sixty days after it has been approved by 
the legislature thereof. (Did not reach a vote in the Senate.) 

Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming, introduced a bill for 
the transfer of the remaining public lands to the states, 
including the mineral rights. (Not voted on.) 

Regulations issued by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
to govern crop-production loans require farmers to reduce 
the acreage planted to cash crops by 30 per cent above a 
certain minimum. No individual may borrow in excess of 
$300 from the $90,000,000 Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
funds set aside for this purpose. Anyone in arrears on loans 
will be limited to $100. The interest rate will be 5% per 
cent, and the notes will be due on October 31, 1933. 


* * * 


A special session of the new Congress has been called 
for March 9. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


AMES C. STONE, OF KENTUCKY, HAS RESIGNED 

as chairman of the Federal Farm Board, effective March 
4. Mr. Stone followed Alexander Legge, president of the 
International Harvester Company of Chicago, in that posi-, 
tion. During his tenure, attacks on the Farm Board, espe- 
cially its stabilization operations, have been widespread, and 
at times bitter. Funds for its activities have been. materially 
curtailed, and legislation is pending in Congress for-its::com-~ 
plete abolition. In his letter of resignation,:-Mr. Stone vigor- 
ously defended the policies of the board. 
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To succeed Mr. Stone as chairman, Henry L. Morgen- 
thau, Jr., state conservation commissioner of New York, has 
been named by President Hoover, 


The first job of Mr. Morgenthau will be to “get the 
government out of stabilization,” he declares. This, however, 
does not mean that the field of the board’s activities is to be 
restricted, inasmuch as it is planned to merge all the 
agricultural credit operations of the government and place 
them under the direction of the board, with a responsible 
head for each division. In this way it is hoped “to fix the 
credit structure so that a farmer can go to one place and 
get all necessary credit immediately,” in the words of Mr. 
Morgenthau, who favors changing the name “Federal Farm 
Board” into “Federal Farm Credit Administration.” This 
will be one of the first steps in the new governmental 
reorganization program. 


* * * 


The National Co-operative Council, with delegates from 
farmers’ co-operative business organizations, concluded a two- 
day session at Washington, D. C., on January 25 and 26, with 
a demand that the Farm Board and the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act be preserved, with the exception of that part of the 
law under which stabilization operations in cotton and wheat 
have been conducted. Opposition was voiced to all proposals 
aimed at transferring any of the functions of the board to 
other agencies. 

* * * 

After eight months of evidence-taking, extending to 
thirty-two cities, the Shannon committee for the investigation 
of government competition in business early in February sub- 
mitted its report to the House of Representatives. Among 
its major recommendations is a demand that the Farm Board 
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401 Live Stock Exchange Building 
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THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Ven Co-operative Marketing Organization offers op- 
portunity to those in the Live Stock Industry to im- 
prove their market and credit situation. 


Bonded and operated under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act for protection of members and shippers. 


Credit available to both Feeders and Growers, 
through the Intermountain Live Stock Credit Corpora- 
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abandon its crop-stabilization activities, and that co-opera- 
tives be denied access to Farm Board credit, except as credit 
is also extended to old-line dealers. Others include a request 
that the government stop manufacturing its supplies, and 
instead buy them from private concerns, under contracts 
safeguarding union labor, and that parcel-post rates be in- 
creased to make the service self-sustaining. 

In an open letter to Congress, dated February 20, a 
number of farm organizations enter a vigorous protest 
against that part of the report dealing with the Farm Board, 
charging that the committee has shown “a distressing bias” 
in favor of private farm-product dealers. Signatories to the 
letter are the National Co-operative Council, the American 


‘Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, the National 


Co-operative Milk Producers’ Federation, the National Live 
Stock Marketing Association, the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, the 
American Cotton Co-operative Association, the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, and others. 


Government of Russia to Open Meat Markets 


The Soviet government is preparing to re-enter the open 
market in food commodities, in competition with private 
shops. Meat and bread will be sold to the people at prices 
prevailing in the open market. In this way it is hoped to 
increase the distribution of these products among a large 
section of the population which heretofore has had no 
regular source of supply. 


“We surely enjoy your magazine.”—-TALLEY B. Cook, 
Monticello, N. M. 













FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON EITHER MARKETING 
OR CREDITS, WRITE 


The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 


Denver, Colorado 
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CUR JRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


SALE-IN-TRANSIT HEARINGS 


EARINGS AT DENVER IN THE SALE-IN-TRANSIT 

or reconsignment-at-through-rate case, begun on Janu- 
ary 23, ended on February 9. Voluminous testimony was 
presented before Examiner William A. Disque, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by producers, stock-yard com- 
panies, packers, and railroads. All spokesmen for the ship- 
pers stressed the vital necessity, under present critical condi- 
tions, of keeping transportation costs at the lowest pcssible 
level, and on that basis urged, not only the retention of the 
change-of-ownership privilege at the three markets (Denver, 
Ogden, and Salt Lake City) where it is now in force, but its 
expansion to the Missouri River markets, from which it has 
been withdrawn. This was strenuously opposed by the Chicago 
packers, who injected a new element into the proceedings by 
insisting on cancellation of the rule at all markets, unless 
compensating slaughter-in-transit rates on meat products are 
granted. 

Through rates with change of ownership were vigorously 
upheld as a natural right of shippers by L. M. Pexton, traffic 
manager of the Denver Union Stock Yard Company. Mr. 
Pexton, while arguing that Denver’s position in some respects 
is unique, in that comparatively little slaughter is done there, 
thought it only fair that the other markets should benefit by 
the same arrangement. Cancellation of the rule at Denver 
would set this market back forty years, he asserted. Rail- 
roads entering this city were enjoying a larger volume of 
traffic by reason of the lower rates, whereas their business at 
other markets is rapidly being lost to the trucks. Mr. Pexton, 
who was on the stand the better part of the first week, forti- 
fied his evidence with a large number of exhibits. He was 
assisted by James H. Phelps, traffic manager for the Ogden 
Union Stock Yard Company. 

For producers spoke Charles E. Collins, president of the 
American National Live Stock Association, who said that the 
live-stock industry simply was unable to stand any added 
expense in the way of higher freight charges. The farm 
value of range cattle between 1928 and 1932 had dropped 51.7 
per cent, and of sheep and lambs 67.9 per cent, he stated. J. 
H. Mercer, secretary of the Kansas Live Stock Association, 
wanted the change-of-ownership rule extended to all western 
markets, thus enabling them to offer better competitive condi- 
tions. F. R. Marshall, secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, likewise urged the installation of the system 
at the Missouri River markets. He absolved Denver from all 
responsibility for the shrinkage in lamb shipments during 
1932, which were due to nothing but a reduction in numbers. 
Dr. S. W. McClure, representing the Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Association, pointed out that the removal of the transit priv- 
ilege at Ogden would result in an extra expense to the grower 
of at least 25 cents a hundred pounds on fat lambs being 
shipped to California. 

Others who testified for producers were Charles D. Carey, 
Cheyenne, first vice-president, and F. E. Mollin, Denver, sec- 


retary, of the American National Live Stock Association; 
Field Bohart, Colorado Springs, president, and B. F. 
Davis, Denver, secretary, of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Association; J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, president, and 
Russell Thorp, Cheyenne, secretary, of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association; C. N. Arnett, Denver, manager of the 
Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association; A. A. 
Smith, Sterling, Colorado; and J. Byron Wilson, McKinley, 
Wyoming, western representative of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, who brought out that transportation 
charges on a carload of fat lambs from Orin, Wyoming, to 
Chicago in January, 1929, had been equivalent to the proceeds 
on 11.6 head, while in January, 1933, between the same 
points, it took 23 head to pay the freight—an increase of 
98.3 per cent. The legal handling of the case for producers, 
including direct and cross-examination of witnesses, was in 
the hands of Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, Arizona, traffic coun- 
sel for the American National Live Stock Association. 


The packers were represented, among others, by Paul E. 
Blanchard, attorney, and William W. Manker, assistant traffic 
manager, of Armour & Co., Chicago. 

On the part of the railroads, representatives of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western and the Denver & Salt Lake de- 
clared themselves in full sympathy with producers, urging 
continuance of the reconsignment privilege at western mar- 
kets, and expressing fear lest its abolition would result in 
driving more business to the trucks. 

* * * 


At the conclusion of the hearings at Denver this state- 
ment was handed to representatives of the carriers: 


a UPON THE DECISION IN REOPENED DOCKET 
17000, PART 9, ANNOUNCED BY THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION LAST WEEK, AND 
UPON THE FACTS DEVELOPED IN THE DENVER 
HEARING ON THE SALE-IN-TRANSIT PRIVILEGE, 
REPRESENTATIVES OF PRODUCERS APPEAL TO 
THE CARRIERS IMMEDIATELY TO RESTORE THIS 
IMPORTANT PRIVILEGE AT ALL POINTS FROM 
WHICH IT WAS WITHDRAWN ON JANUARY 25, 
1932. IN SUPPORT OF THEIR PLEA THEY CITE 
THE FOLLOWING: 


“1. That the carriers, in withdrawing the privilege from 
various markets on January 25, 1932, interpreted the original 
decision in Docket 17000, Part 9, as indicating the desire of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that this be done. 

“2. That in its recent decision in reopened Docket 17000, 
Part 9 (190 I. C. C. 611), the commission has clearly stated 
its position concerning sale in transit in the following lan- 
guage: ‘In view of respondents’ [the carriers’] expressed in- 
tention of continuing transit arrangements then in effect, 
had it been our intention to prohibit sale in transit we would 
have done so specifically.’ 

“3. That all the producer witnesses at the Denver hear- 
ing, now in progress, in Docket 25449, and related cases, have 
testified that the withdrawal of the “change- of- ownership’ or 
‘sale-in-transit’ privilege at the through rate at certain public 
live-stock markets on January 25, 1932, has been a distinct 
disadvantage to them in the marketing of their product. 















































































“4, That the evidence in the above case thus far is to 
the effect that few shipments of live stock will change owner- 
ship at those markets, and move at the combination of the 
local rates to or from those markets. 

“5. That, by reason of the fact stated in Paragraph 4, 
above, the re-establishment of this privilege at the markets 
from which it was withdrawn on January 25, 1932, will have 
little, if any, effect upon the carriers’ revenues. 

“6. That testimony at the hearing has developed the fact 
that the withdrawal of the sale-in-transit privilege has 
diverted business to the motor trucks, which business will 
— to the rails if the privilege be re-established at those 
markets. 


“7, That, even with the greatest possible speed in reach- 
ing a decision on the present docket, there will be a delay of 
many months, during which the live-stock industry in general, 
and the aforesaid markets in particular, will continue to suf- 
fer great loss and damage. 

“With these facts in mind, we respectfully urge the car- 
riers immediately to re-establish the change-of-ownership 
privilege at the public live-stock markets not now enjoying 
this privilege, in the same manner as previously in effect at 
those markets. 

“AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
“By F. E. Mollin, Secretary; 
““NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
“By F. R. Marshall, Secretary; 
“COLORADO STOCK GROWERS’ AND FEEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
“By Field Bohart, President; 
“PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF IDAHO, 
“By Ernest D. Salm; 
“PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF WYOMING, 
“By F. Chatterton, Member of Commission; 
“IDAHO WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
“By Ernest D. Salm; 
“WYOMING STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
“By J. Elmer Brock, President; 
“WYOMING WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
“By J. Byron Wilson; 
“COLORADO WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
“By James G. Brown, President; 
“COLORADO WOOL MARKETING ASSOCIATION, 
“By L. W. Clough, Manager; 
“UTAH STATE WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
“By James A. Hooper, Secretary-Treasurer.” 
* * * 

Having adjourned to Chicago, the hearings were resumed 
here on February 18. The American National Live Stock 
Association and affiliated organizations were again repre- 
sented by Mr. Blaine and Mr. Mollin. 

C. B. Heinemann, traffic manager of the Kansas City 
Stock Yards Company, argued that his market is as well 
equipped as any in the West to handle shipments under the 
. sale-in-transit provision, and that it, and the other river mar- 
kets, should be dealt with on a parity with Denver, Ogden, 
and Salt Lake City. 

A demand was made by Chicago interests that they be 
accorded the same privilege as the western markets, and that 
they be allowed to intervene in the case. This was objected 
to by representatives of the Missouri River markets, and 
was denied by Examiner Disque. 

The packers reiterated their plea that, if the reconsign- 
ment rule is extended to the river markets, they be given cor- 
responding reductions in meat rates. 

C. A. Stewart, manager of the National Feeder and 
Finance Corporation, Chicago, asked that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorize sale-in-transit rights at all west- 
ern markets, as an aid in averting the financial ruin of pro- 
ducers. Unless market prices soon improved, all live-stock 
loan agencies would be forced to liquidate within eighteen 
months. 

In a lively verbal skirmish between Paul E. Blanchard, 
attorney for Armour & Co., and Charles E. Blaine, the latter 

asserted that live-stock growers resent the efforts of the big 
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packers in seeking to take advantage of the legitimate com- 
plaints of producers to gain additional advantages for 
themselves. 

F. E. Mollin introduced exhibits showing that, as a con- 
sequence of the lower rates resulting from the change-in- 
ownership arrangement, trucked-in receipts at Denver are 
smaller than at any other large market. 


(At the seven western markets from which the reconsign- 
ment privilege was withdrawn in 1932, drive-ins of all classes 
of live stock for the two years 1931 and 1932 constituted the 
following percentages of total receipts: Oklahoma City, 66.87 
and 73.53; Sioux City, 61.72 and 69.01; Wichita, 51.15 and 
59.84; St. Joseph, 48.02 and 55.32; Omaha, 36.45 and 47.65; 
Kansas City, 23.07 and 31.14; Fort Worth, 20.52 and 37.18; 
or an average of 43.97 per cent for 1931 and 53.38 per cent 
for 1932. Denver at the same time had these percentages: 
11.68 for 1931 and 12.86 for 1932. This is impressive evi- 
dence as to the part played by high rates in drawing business 
away from the railroads.) 

Spokesmen for the transcontinental carriers registered 
their sturdy objection to establishment of sale-in-transit rates, 
which, they contended, would seriously diminish their rev- 
enues. It was their consensus of opinion that they could not, 
and should not be asked to, stand such losses as would result 
from establishment of these transit arrangements. In this, 
for reasons best known to themselves, they take a stand 
directly opposed to that of the western roads, which believe 
that any lowering of rates will be more than offset by an 
increased volume of business. 

On February 18 a rest was decreed by Examiner Disque, 
the hearings to be resumed on February 27. 


NEW INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
FINDINGS 


N THE WESTERN LIVE-STOCK RATE CASE, DOCKET 

17000, Part 9, reopened for further hearing on January 
11, 1932, for the purpose of bringing the record down to 
date,’a decision was rendered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on January 10, 1933, as mentioned in the 
February PRoDUCER. Such changed conditions as were dis- 
closed at this hearing to have occurred since the first 
decision of June 8, 1931, are not deemed sufficient to “war- 
rant a finding that the rate levels prescribed are less than 
maximum reasonable rate levels, or, on the other hand, that 
they are in excess of reasonable rate levels.” The prior 
findings are, therefore, affirmed, except as to certain minor 
matters; which means that the rates in effect since January 
25, 1932, will be maintained. 

Relative to the contention of the railroads that live-stock 
traffic does not contribute adequately to their operating 
income, the commission states that, since “the prescribed 
rates increased the live-stock rate level in Western Trunk 
Line Territory, it is evident that live-stock traffic now moving 
in this territory is contributing to the net railway operating 
income in larger measure than did the same volume of 
traffic in 1928.” (Hearings in the original case were closed 
in May, 1928.) “While the evidence undoubtedly shows the 
desirability of more revenue for these carriers, . . . it does 
not establish that the edible live-stock traffic is not paying its 
equitable proportion of the revenues, or that it must be 
looked to as a source of additional revenue.” 

As to the rates on stockers and feeders of 85 per cent of 
those on slaughter stock, now in force, prior findings are 
modified to the extent that carriers henceforth shall not be 
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required to grant such rates to points at which there are 
maintained public feed-yards. At slaughtering points, and 
points in close proximity thereto, application of stocker- 
feeder rates may be made contingent upon subsequent rail 
haul within a reasonable time. 


On the sale-in-transit privilege the decision says: 


“At the original hearings respondents [railroads] had 
expressed their intention of continuing existing transit 
arrangements; but on January 25, 1932, when the prescribed 
rates were made effective, the sale-in-transit arrangements 
were canceled. Respondents took the position that the 
uniformity of practices contemplated by our various findings 
necessitated the cancellation of this arrangement. Our 
findings required uniformity as to specific practices and 
arrangements covered thereby, but they did not prevent 
respondents from maintaining other practices and arrange- 
ments beneficial to shippers and not covered by the findings. 
In view of respondents’ expressed intention of continuing 
transit arrangements then in effect. had it been our intention 
to prohibit sale in transit we would have done so specifically. 


“In order to avoid or prevent abuses or evasion cf the 
spirit of the tariff provisions where sale in transit is not 
permitted, respondents shall provide, in connection with the 
arrangement for testing the market, that shipments which 
have been stopped at a market at shipper’s request and are 
forwarded therefrom without change of ownership may be 
charged at the remainder of the rate applying through the 
market only upon certification by the shipper or his agent 
that the live stock has not been and will not be sold, or 
contract or arrangement or agreement for its sale entered 
into, while it is at the market.” 


The previous definition of calves as “animals under one 
year of age” is changed to read: “No animal shall be con- 
sidered to be a calf if weighing more than 450 pounds.” 
Rates on calves shall be subject to a provision that the charges 
on a single-deck carload shall not exceed those which would 
accrue at the carload rate and minimum weight applying 
on cattle. 


HEARING ON INTRASTATE RATES 


NVESTIGATION INTO COLORADO RANGE-TO-RANGE 

rates on live stock, in connection with consideration of the 
supplemental report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket 17000, Part 9, was made by the Public Utilities 
Commission at a hearing in Denver on February 20. 


Testimony of producers—A. E. Headlee, of Monte Vista; 
James G. Brown, president of the Colorado Wool Growers’ 
Association; Carl Osborn, of Fruita; and Stanley McIntyre, 
of Grand Junction—admitted over the objection of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad, was to the effect that 
sheepmen and cattlemen could not possibly stand any further 
increase in range-to-range rates, and that, in fact, there 
existed dire need for low emergency rates instead. Banks 
and the regional agricultural credit corporation, the shippers 
said, would not loan sufficient money to meet these high 
freight charges. Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, testified to the 
material drop in prices of live stock since evidence was given 
in the case a year and a half ago. 


TRANSPORTATION ITEMS 


arene SCALING-DOWN OF THE CAPITAL 
structures of railroads, and eventual unification of the 
roads into one nation-wide system, are recommended by the 
National Transportation Committee, of which the late ex- 
President Coolidge was chairman. The members of the 
committee (Bernard M. Baruch, banker, New York; ex- 
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Governor Alfred E. Smith, New York; Alexander Legge, 
president of the International Harvester Company, Chicago; 
and Clark Howell, publisher, Atlanta) are agreed that there 
should be retroactive repeal of the recapture clause of the 
Transportation Act, which requires profitable roads to help 
support weak ones. Consolidation is held to be so important 
that compulsion by the government, if necessary, is advised. 
Substitution of a “common-sense basis” for the present 
cumbersome system of valuations of properties as a basis for 
rate-making, fewer government subsidies to waterways, and 
regulation of all forms of competitive transportation are 
recommended. 
* * * 

Action by the Interstate Commerce Commission on a 
petition filed by producers of a number of basic commodities 
for a reduction in freight rates is expected shortly. The 
organizations submitting the petition are the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, the Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union of America, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and the National Coal 
Association. These, it is declared, represent more than 50 
per cent of the total railroad tonnage. 





Ducks as Tick-Exterminators 


In northern Australia ducks are being employed in the 
wapacity of tick-eradicators. It has been discovered that they 
have a keen appetite for cattle ticks, and they are being bred 
by the thousand to mix with the cattle. Every time an animal 
lies down, the ducks swarm over it, making short work of the 
vermin. 


“T do not want to try to get along without THE 
PRODUCER.”—SAM SELMAN, Glendive, Mont. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN FEBRUARY 


BY JAMES E. 


POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 1, 1933. 


RIFT IN THE LEADEN SKY THAT THREW A PALL 
Pons the cattle market all through February appeared at 
the inception of March. Coming at a period of financial 
vicissitude, responsible for bank moratoria all over the East, 
it was a surprise to the trade. For weeks previously the 
market had gagged at taking heavy steers, especially weights 
above 1,400 pounds, with which the trade had been surfeited 
for months. On the rise, yearlings sold up to $7.25; heavy 
cattle in the 1,400-pound class, up to $6. Taking February 
from beginning to end, $4 to $5.25 bought the major portion 
of an excessive crop of heavy steers; $5.25 to $6.50, most of 
the good-to-choice yearlings. About the middle of February 
a previously buoyant trade in low-cost cattle showed signs 
of cracking, light steers of that type losing 50 cents to $1 
per cwt., killers getting access to a swarm of common cattle 
at $3.50 to $4.50. Heifer trade fluctuated somewhat wildly 
during the month, a large percentage of the yearling heifers 
selling at $4 to $4.75; a few up to $5.75. Bulk of the fat 
cows were found in a narrow range of $2.50 to $3, canners 
and cutters selling at $1.50 to $2.40 per cwt. 


Cattle Slaughter Light during Month 


Slaughter was light all through the month, reflecting 
restricted demand for beef and a disposition to hold cattle 
back in feed-lots. Admonition from market men not to crowd 
them was constantly reiterated and heeded. Beef trade was 
uniformly discouraging, even at the lowest wholesale prices 
in two decades. Frequently heavy cattle hung around the 
market a whole week without getting action; but, as the big 
strings of long-fed bullocks that had been responsible for 
most of the vicissitude encountered disappeared, trading con- 
ditions improved. Handwriting on the market wall is sug- 
gestive of early disappearance of overweight steers, which 
will put plain weighty cattle in a stronger position. 


Light Steers Sell on Parity with Heavy-Weights 


It has been, and probably will be, a two-sided market, 
as popular demand is for light beef. During the long period 
of surplus heavy cattle supply, common and medium light 
steers realized parity prices with good heavy cattle—an out- 
of-line condition that deserved rectification. Frequently stock 
cattle in thin flesh outsold long-fed weighty bullocks, owing 
to keen competition between killers and feeders. 


Yearlings Are Favorites 


The whole cattle market has had a habit of fading out 
midway in the session, indicative of restricted beef demand. 
Yearlings always had the call, especially the kinds with suf- 
ficient quality and finish to sell in the $6 to $7 range, heavy 
cattle of comparable quality and condition going at $4.50 
to $5.50—the widest spread in trade history. Some cattle 
showed feeders a profit, but on the rank and file, especially 
long-feds with weight, red ink was needed in the accounting 
process. Much of the time cattle of the same type and weight 
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sold far apart, bids from different buyers showing a difference 
of as much as $1. Down at the Atlantic seaboard, where the 
bulk of the heavy beef sells, carcass trade acquired a habit 
of going into a condition of coma, distributors relating sad 
stories of losses on their turn-over. 


Financial Situation a Depressing Factor 


A distressing financial situation developing in Michigan 
at mid-February, spreading thence to Maryland, Ohio, and, in 
a less degree, Indiana, did the market no good, as shippers 
were unable to get credit for drafts made in payment for 
cattle, tying up their funds. Packers were able to operate, 
and gained volume on that account. But for the moratorium 
carnival, holiday, or whatever it may be termed, late Febru- 
ary trade would have shown improvement. 


Hog Market Continuing in Rut 


Getting the hog market out of its winter rut has been 
impossible. A storm flurry ran prices up to $4, but $3.25 to 
$3.50 bought the bulk of the hogs marketed during February, 
daily fluctuations being 10 to 15 cents per cwt. either way. 
A swarm of inferior light hogs invaded the market late in the 
month, for which several reasons could be assigned; one be- 
ing that the winter crop was running into tail ends; another, 
that country concentration points were dumping “rejects” 
into the market hopper. Packers showed less disposition to 
support the hog market than during January, evidently recog- 
nizing that such efforts would be futile. Fresh pork whole- 
saled at the lowest prices in many years, and, as retailers 
made selling drives, killers were able to work off a large per- 
centage of fresh meat, their purpose being to keep inventories 
as low as possible. 
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New and Hatter Way of Branding 


Chemical compound makes a clear, lasting brand 
without heat. 


“We are happy, indeed, to vouch for the effectiveness of 
Brand-Em-Ol. We have engaged extensively in the cattle 
business for thirty-two years. We now brand all our cattle 
exclusively with Brand-Em-Ol. This method surpasses the 


hot iron in effectiveness and reduces the labor and time of 
application. 

“Brand-Em-Ol positively gives results that | are entirely 
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Runbeck Brothers, Lindsborg, 


Kan. 
Cost is about 1 cent per head. Half Pints, 75 cents; Pints. 
$1.25; Quarts, $2.25, postpaid. 


Franklin Dehorning Paint and 
Protective Dressing 


with disinfectant, styptic, adhesive and 

fly-repellent qualities. 
One gallon treats about 250 head. Pint, 
50c; Quart, $1.00; Half Gallon, $1.75; 
Gallon, $3.00; 5 Gallons, $12.50, postpaid. 
The Popular BARNES Calf Dehorners, 
$3.75, postpaid. Spoon Dehorners, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Complete Information in FREE Calf Book 


Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Denver, Kansas City, Amarillo, Fort Worth, El Paso, Marfa, 
Alliance, Wichita, Los Angeles, Rapid City, Santa Maria, 
Calgary 































Lamb Trade Wavers Considerably 


Lamb trade blew hot and cold, a large percentage of the 
February crop of fed westerns selling at $5.25 to $5.75. The 
sheep. market was a rubber-stamp affair at $2.50 to $2.85. 
Few lambs sold above $6, and then only when shipping de- 
mand, always uncertain, became a factor. A few shearing 
lambs went to the country at $5 to $5.40, but not in sufficient 
numbers to overload the spring market. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


J. E. P. 


Cattle 


eee AS TO WHAT IS AHEAD OF THE LIVE- 
stock trade is futile, as the outlook was never so obscure. 
Hope of improvement in the industrial situation showed no 
signs of fruition at any time, and at this writing the pros- 
pect is anything but promising. Beef is in competition with 
many cheap foods, especially pork, both fresh and cured. 
Scarcity of finished cattle promises to develop a two-way 
market during the next three months, in which event merit 
will get recognition. The moment the trade has definite assur- 
ance that the bulk of the winter-fed crop of heavy steers is 
in there will be incentive to take on bullocks weighing 1,300 
pounds-up, without apprehension of inviting a series of gluts, 
which has invariably happened when prices advanced 25 cents 
per cwt. The whole trade will benefit by the passing of sur- 
plus heavy cattle, for which the false market of last summer 
was responsible. 


A new crop of yearlings is coming along, and may be 
cashed prematurely if the market is inviting, as closure of 
banks all through the Corn Belt has created an immediate 
need for real money. Although many of these banks have 
reopened their doors, old deposits are frozen by the waiver 
system, a vast amount of money not being available for imme- 
diate use, creating a woeful shortage of currency, replenish- 
ment being possible only by loading out live stock. Increase 
in the proportion of short-fed common and medium steers 
late in February reflected the purchasing policy of feeders 
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last fall, when they bought as many cattle as possible for 
their money. Government loans were responsible for install- 
ing many cattle in feed-lots, the bulk of which were intended 
for short feeding. Many cattle purchases were made last fall 
by those who figured that their money would be safer in the 
feed-lot than in the bank—a policy that has proved sound. 
Just when these cattle will go to the butcher, and in what 
condition, time must answer, but pressing monetary require- 
ments are not calculated to hold cattle back. Regular feeders 
will, of course, pursue their usual policy, but between govern- 
ment loans and putting free money in cattle there is assurance 
of an adequate supply of certain grades of beef right along. 
Whenever the market appeals to the country, consistently and 
persistently, to hold cattle back, accumulation is logical. Res- 
storation of confidence would be possible if the fat-cattle mar- 
ket developed a healthier undertone, furnishing incentive to fill 
the feed-box. As it is, many cattle have been roughed through 
the winter on a short grain ration, to make cheap gains on 
grass during the summer, in the hope that what happened 
last July and August will be repeated. The root of the trouble, 
however, can be directly traced to stagnant industrial and 
transportation conditions. In other words, the beef-maker’s 
principal customer is unable to make his customary pur- 
chase of beef. Order-buyers operating for the account of 
interior packers east of Chicago have had their business 
whittled down to small volume, with much of it entirely 
eliminated. 

Stock-cattle demand continues to assert itself, that mar- 
ket having been out of line with fat-cattle prices all winter. 
Feeders have been buying thin cattle at anywhere from $3.50 
to $5.50 per ecwt., and, despite money stringency, have been 
in funds, the movement having been of considerable volume. 
Some of the cattle acquired by the country are intended for 
summer grazing, to go into the feed-lot next winter; others 
will be full-fed for the winter market; but the purchase has 
included few 900- to 1,000-pound bullocks. Consequently 
there is probability that heavy cattle may run out. Killers’ 
summer dependence on raw material will be found in the 
crop of calves that went into feeders’ hands last fall—both 
steers and yearlings—of which the purchase was of sea- 
sonal volume. What cattledom needs more than anything 
else is revival of beef demand, diminishing sales resistance 
and insuring a weekly clearance of product. 


Texas and Oklahoma will contribute a seasonal supply 
of low-grade beef this side of midsummer. This is already 
weakening the recent stout prop under the market for steers 
selling below $5. Already killers are having easier picking 
in light cattle costing anywhere from $3 to $4.25 per cwt., 
suggesting a wide spread between these and steers now 
realizing $6 to $7. 


The grass-beef season is too far away to warrant spec- 
ulation as to its outcome, but that the feeder end of the 
run will get action is a cinch bet, unless conditions change. 
The Corn Belt is still staggering under a load of grain, for 
which no reliable market exists. The 1933 corn acreage will 
probably equal that of 1932, if physical conditions are favor- 
able; and it is possible that nature may again be in generous 
mood. So-called native cattle have been closely garnered, so 
that replacement will necessarily be from western pastures. 
Beef consumption in the interior has been affected by sev- 
eral factors, mainly cheap pork, throwing cheap steers in fair 
flesh on the market. The government estimate indicating sub- 
stantial increase in the number of cattle in the country does 
not get credence, although it affords a ray of hope to feeders 
whose appetite for cheaper stockers is unappeasable, and 
whose plaint is a narrow spread between cost and realization 
prices. 
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Trade expectancy is that 1933 cattle slaughter figures 
will show further: contraction. That of 1932 aggregated only 
7,625,373, against 8,107,842 in 1931. In 1927 federal slaughter 
accounted for 9,520,104 cattle, and in 1926 the number re- 
duced to beef was 10,180,164; a decrease of 2,555,000 between 
1926—a year of liquidation—and 1932. Contention that pro- 
duction is increasing may: be based on retention of western 
cows, due to low prices, but calves of both sexes have trooped 
to feed-lots in a continuous procession, aged cattle have been 
closely garnered, and it is doubtful if there is a surplus of 
yearlings in the commercial breeding areas. So-called native, 
or farm-grown, beef cattle have not increased in numbers, 
as there has been no incentive to found breeding herds, or 
capital for the necessary investment. Apart from a sprin- 
kling of choice yearlings—the increase of purebred herds, now 
going to the butcher instead of the sale-ring—quality of 
native, or unbranded, cattle is the worst in trade history. 


Hogs 


Packing-house winter accumulation of hog product is 
ample, but, as it was put away cheap, no difficulty should be 
experienced in sending it into consumer channels. Export 
trade has been seriously restricted by continental tariffs, 
intended to be prohibitive, British allotments, and other cur- 
tailing factors. If the old hog crop is in, it may be possible 
to relieve other meats of pork competition; but the export 
prospect admits of no hope for expansion, regardless of 
clamor for wider foreign markets. 


Lambs 


March found fed lambs east of the Missouri River closely 
sold up. Investment last fall was light, especially in territory 
east of Chicago, where winter replacement is popular. But 
lambs came from feed-lots fat all winter, preventing execu- 
tion of orders for many thousands of half-fats that would 
otherwise be ready to go into shearing-pens. March found 
the bulk of visible fat-lamb supply in territory west of the 
Missouri River, mainly Nebraska and Colorado, with a sprin- 
kling in Montana, most of which will be cleaned up this side 
of May, when California will invade the market. Meanwhile 
there will be enough meat to replenish coolers each week, 
although lamb clears more readily than beef. 


The whole live-stock and meat prospect, at the passing of 
winter proper, presents many angles from which to conjec- 
ture. From none can definite conclusions be drawn. Under 
normal consumptive conditions, what the markets are passing 
through would be impossible. 


WOOL TRADE STAGNANT 


J. E. P. 


UIETNESS PERVADES EVERY WOOL MARKET IN 

the country, especially eastern concentration points. 
The only notable event in the West recently was consignment 
to the National Wool Marketing Corporation of about one 
million pounds of Arizona wools in the hands of local banks. 
The manufacturing situation is dull, and the goods market at 
low ebb. Foreign markets are steady. 


In a general way, the market favors buyers. Prices fluc- 
tuate within a fractional range, and promise to hold in the 
same rut. Manufacturers’ needs are not urgent, but prices 
are so low that further depreciation is improbable. 

Interest centers in the West, where government loans have 


been on an extensive scale, the aggregate being estimated at 
180,000,000 pounds of wool. What the policy of the Recon- 
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struction Finance Corporation in releasing. claims against ‘this 
wool, when a mortgage is held on the sheep, will be, remains 
to be seen. 

Mill activity has lessened perceptibly during: the ‘past: 
sixty days, reflecting an unsatisfactory distribution condition. 
Merchants are reducing inventories to the minimum, as banks 
are not loaning money to lay stocks on shelves, 

Until the new clip moves from western shearing sections 
it is improbable that the market will develop activity, or that 
any material change in such quotations as are available will 
be made. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 

ments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-one markets 

for the month of January, 1933, compared with January, 
1932, and January averages for the five years 1928-32: 




















RECEIPTS 
ee ae en | January Five-Year 
SSS Averages,. 
1933 1932 1928-32 
Ee 906,301 | 959,545 | 1,117,183 
Cet saved 411,941 416,194 469,224 
hee es 3,381,358 | 4,217,822 | 4,805,892 
SENN oo ocscc sc sccesnnennceenreatias 1,913,564 | 2,363,154 | “2,004,673 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 
ee ran January : Seations : 
—$—$——————————————————— Averages, 
1933 1932 1928-32 
ins cesendesreenctceocinciemnnt 338,286 352,139 446,345 
Canteen 132,890 126,229 139,588 
isn icniinniecttig es citeetininbsonens 975,477 | 1,510,478 | 1,752,115 
SO oo ee 820,052 988,292 859,152 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
<a - January Five-Year 
oo Averages, 
1933 1932 1928-32 
RI cians acsisesnaceinacancin 125,453 107,565 | 174,358 
NR ccskctincissiccinteepiacelead 26,438 22,358 24,969 
IN isicic anchtncceclaiiei cannon 29,151 35,125 48,366 
a athe 107,889 124,247 147,665 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
sai ron January Five-Year 
- EES 
1933 1932 1928-32 
lil nceihigitncacniiineninatatals 551,402 586,179 647,470 
SNS SM RT 272,259 | 289,818 | 334,678 
Osis ah ta a 2,396,189 | 2,707,077 |.. 3,045,482 
I ainiinStelacecaceitiaiaaicaaieci 1,082,930 | 1,381,023 | 1,145,700 


* Exclusive of calves. + Including stockers and feeders. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
March 1, 1933, compared with February 1, 1933, and March 
1, 1932 (per 100 pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) .............. 


Mar. 1, 1933 Feb. 1, 1933 Mar. 1, 1932 
$$ 5.25- 7.25 $ 5.00- 7.25 $ 8.25- 9.25 


IN eae eects a sche eecgsnapeicaenat casein 4.50- 6.50 4.00- 6.50 7.25- 8.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.) .................. 6.75- 7.50 6.50- 7.25 8.25- 9.00 

RN» evcintspasic Fi acapataet a lapt at ORO eee 5.25- 6.50 6.75- 8.25 

Medium (800 me ‘-.. Shatantcbbnsimasussnacaiiese 4.50- 5.50 3.75- 5.25 5.50- 7.25 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

ipod: tp MnO a cess BAG- TSO 5.50- 7.25 6.75- 9.00 
HEIFERS: 

ee ie IN ies cirenciclices’ Do 5.76 4.00- 6.25 5.25- 7.00 
COWS: 

ata ite a ion iad ain ictneny DO BOO 2.50- 3.25 3.25- 4.50 
CALVES: 

ERIE 7 Ae IO rs chs tpnsicncenchcpe cea enereess 3.50- 4.25 4.00- 5.50 3.75- 4.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

ne Bb NE iii ee 4.50- 6.00 4.25- 5.50 4.50- 5.75 

Common to Medium. esas aia 2.75- 4.50 3.00- 4.25 3.25- 4.50 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 3.45- 3.65 3.40- 3.60 4.00- 4.40 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)... 5.25- 5.65 5.50- 6.15 5.50- 7.00 
EWES: 

Medium to Choice......................--.--~--. 1.75- 3.00 2.00- 3.00 2.25- 4.00 

FEEDSTUFFS 


HE PRICE OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON 

March 8 was $10.75 a ton, f. o. b. Texas points. Hay 
prices at Kansas City on March 1 were: Alfalfa—No. 1 
extra leafy, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 2 extra leafy, $11.50 to 
$12; No. 1, $10 to $11; No. 2 leafy, $9 to $10; No. 2, $8 to 
$9; No. 3 leafy, $6.50 to $7.50; No. 3, $5 to $6; sample, $4.50 
to $5; prairie—No. 1, $6 to $7; No. 2, $5 to $6; No. 3, $4 to 
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| It is fairly bright in color and reason- 

ably soft in texture. Write us for a 

sample. We will be glad to»send you 
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We can give quick shipment of any size cake, 
screenings and meal. Give us a trial. 


QUANAH 
Cotton Oil Company 


| QUANAH, TEXAS 











| 
| We want to sell 45 head of top coming two- | 
| year-old ‘Bulls, and 150 top coming yearling | 
| . Registered Hereford Bulls. | 
| | 

| 


HALEY-SMITH COMPANY, Sterling, Colo. 
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$4.50; sample, $2.50 to $3.50; timothy—No. 1, $7 to $7.50; 
No. 2, $5.50 to $6.50; No. 3, $5 to $5.50; sample, $4.50 to $5; 
timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $6.50 to $7.50; No. 2, $5.50 
to $6; No. 3, $5 to $5.50. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, creamery butter, and eggs 
on February 1, 1933, as compared with February 1, 1932, and 
average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds except as otherwise noted): 











Commodity Feb. 1, 1933 Feb. 1, 1932 yf tog 

‘ verage 
Frozen beef..................- 26,559,000 | 36,147,000 | 56,752,000 
Cured beef*................... 13,037,000 | 15,138,000 | 20,917,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 2,023,000 1,947,000 3,822,000 
Frozen pork.................., 143,368,000 | 187,051,000 | 198,387,000 
Dry Ble re 22232 81,948,000 | 103,827,000 | 123,164,000 
Pickled pork*................ 350,782,000 | 383,273,000 | 394,737,000 
Miscellaneous................ 47,330,000 69,249,000 81,007,000 
Pi canciirasaig nica ite 665,047,000 | 796,632,000 | 878,786,000 
MOIR csisiateinsrhcciicedtaatstei 52,975,000 | 78,430,000 | 91,552,000 
Frozen poultry.............. 104,752,000 | 111,544,000 | 114,989,000 
Creamery butter........... 17,842,000 22,506,000 36,510,000 
Eggs (case equivalent) 1,402,000 2,735,000 1,955,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on March 1, 1938, compared with 
February 1, 1933, and March 1, 1932, were as below (per 
100 pounds) : 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up) : Mar. 1, 1933 Feb. 1, 1938 Mar. 1, 1932 


CHOICE  ....eeeseeeesecceseecsscessssececssssassceseeceeeeess 8.00- 9.00 $ 8.00- 9,00 $11.50-14.50 

RN lash cops ten caaneseatcan asaoincenasianshus 7.00- 8.00 7.00- 8.00 9.50-11.50 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 

RNS fase Se ton esata, visdivedcaaaeas 8.50-10.50 8.00-10.50  11.50-14.50 

INE asees ecten ec o ae asennad 7.50- 9.00 7.00- 9.00 9.50-11.50 
YEARLING STEERS: 

OD asiscesneitcon cca plates Sas ss 9.00-11.00  10.00-12.00  11.50-14.50 

OO as ctica set casita aoctedceesienerece~ ee 8.50-10.00 9.50-11.50 
COWS: 

O08 = cctecen misciesdiegiteeiee aimee, ae 6.00- 6.50 7.00- 8.00 
VEAIERS: 

i er bar OMENS ERG BOS nat OE aT Cea 8.60-10.00  11.50-13.00  11.00-12.00 

meen ils seoaybuidoanso eben rabapssainionéadeteoies 7.00- 8.00 10.50-11.50  10.00-11.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 Ibs. down): 


NON acacia cscinsrenncneeseosesasesifessaeecozsass PRA DOHREOO SI20018.00 S14.00-15.00 


IE Sitiileiciniitn segues 10.50-11.50  11.50-12.50 —13.50-14.50 
EWES: 
OE sancti Ric dsceatupiselenctasacemn tiles 7.00- 8.00  7.00- 8.00 —7.50- 9.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
id D: - OR crciooniel $ 8.00- 9.00 $ 6.50- 7.50 $ 8.00- 9.50 


PACKER HIDES SELLING WELL 


| gers HIDES ARE WELL SOLD UP ON A 4- TO 4%- 
cent market that exhibits no animation. In country hides 
the situation is stagnant. Current take-off is light, but ample 
for tanners’ requirements. South American hides are strong 
on a 6.4 New York basis. Demand is for low prices, both in 
leathers and shoes. The fact that packer hides have been 
well sold up right along is encouraging. Resale hides have 
appeared in the market, selling on the same basis as spot hides. 
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| JIRADE REVIEW 


FOREIGN COMMERCE IN LIVE STOCK AND 


LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS 


MPORTS OF CATTLE INTO THE UNITED STATES 

in 1932 were 103,979 head, compared with 93,131 in 1931, 
or an increase of 11.6 per cent. Of this number, Mexico sup- 
plied 91,000 head, and Canada only 13,000. On the other hand, 
imports of live hogs fell off 80.9 per cent in weight. Of 
canned meats (practically all of which is beef) we imported 
last year 22,853,128 pounds, against 18,925,849 pounds the 
previous year, or a gain of 20.7 per cent. Most of this meat 
came from South America. Imports of hides dropped 30 per 
cent, and cattle hides alone, 40 per cent. Of wool and mohair, 
unmanufactured, we took less by 64.3 per cent than in 1931, 


and of wheat we exported 31.7 per cent less. 
most notable changes. Detailed figures follow: 


LIVE ANIMALS 


(Numbers) 
EXPORTS 
1932 

MUI spiced Lo PEPE OE 3,614 
BEN Siciacibitien tila taaien abel oe Eta 11,078 
RIN isccsthasstanisiscisiclilogh cduontsaseialitedaeentahes 4,123 
WU ns lee 2,175 
Mules, seecs, burros............-.......:...:... 1,408 
I iscisictiiseacsdacitaecbriisiaek sessing 22,398 

IMPORTS 
SII x. ccdancal bidbh sancbsobanssagiceaiaeb cementing 103,979 
BI vgitdisSeiscbanctnies <iitaicctablaaieaadialeatis 1,247 
PRONE: coils Gade anes, eh had 2,465 
Tee 2... ss agate Tala le ti 107,691 
BU I cist ecard eae 28,875 


MEAT PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 


These are the 


14,496 





93,131 
2,267 
1,934 





97,332 
151,116 


(For exports see page 41 of February PRODUCER) 


IMPORTS 
1932 
BS SN chee tt 770,044 
a + 192-218 
BN I i casino ences cavecincn nosing . 1,650,263 
PII CU acca sbicine sssiccncdintonigladaasche 27.593 
AMA IN RA hd a 48,975 
Other fresh meats ....................--.- bias 680,756 
MN: IONE iia aia catincssicnacacamcans 587,319 
Poultry, prepared .....................:.,.... 488,408 


CUMIN WING asin heseci cscs 22,853,128 


Beef and veal, cured.......................... 813,844 
Hams and bacon................................. 3,022,284 
Pork, pickled .............. ~~ 1,101,302 


Other prepared meats........ ea 6,994 


Sheep, lamb, goat casings................ 4,932,081 
OU GU niin. Tae 
IE Sickel ital beactenedacans .. 44,811,748 
Animal oils and fats.......................... 636,551 
WOOL 
(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1932 


Wool and mohaiv........:......................- 179,161 





1931 
1,515,812 
341,535 
759,306 
50,224 
117,277 
1,041,241 
5,575,362 
602,107 
18,925,849 
1,464,758 
1,978,592 
1,237,629 
544,418 
5,335,072 
7,655,831 


.47,145,013 
2,187,507 


1931 
273,566 
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IMPORTS 
1932 
Weel and mobaiv................00.....2.. 56,535,176 


HIDES AND SKINS 


(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1952 

CORRIAS Rao sacar ese 26,608,294 
Calf and kip skins........................... 6,656,459 
Sheep and goat skins........................ 2,344,574 
RI isn s thisigansbcadecanatcobabnerlcenhaal 6,796,178 
5s snccenais eee aes 42,405,505 

IMPORTS 
CRI NO aos. cerciceeescccerees 55,667,518 
PRORUURUIN SUMO 2 as a cas soit ades 261,350 
Indian water buffalo hides................ 453,830 
MN icine sschciinitattsirncieia dence toa 9,548,906 
is sie chesstithassciccantscsmsln ite 21,454,513 
Horse, colt, ass hides...... ascesececsee. Sam Aee 
Sheep and lamb skins........................ 33,465,541 
Goat and kid skins ...............-.....:... 51,452,646 
PO ID icici siicsitnsncetgccccaess 573,012 
Deep and ee- ckies........................:. 1,604,732 
Reptile ckine ............................:.....4° LARS 
ik sessed cis pitntss ast Cetedechcctucaieteeete: 2 
WH oir axes” 190,229,272 

GRAIN 

(Bushels) 

EXPORTS 

1932 

NN les intl cad aei camias de aclaee 7,043,415 
TN as 299,538 
Cisco sake ate aces cace cus 7,885,855 
Oa ss oe 2 ape etch eee 3,486,478 
DN tina naneihcicenceuansideaomngnicnaeniaie 1,095,704 
RRSP ie ORIN enene = onsen 54,879,484 
RN seek ti sg hazsaoeeccsencaseen 74,690,474 
Wheat flour (barrels) ........................ 5,795,462 


Registered 









































31 


1931 
158,385,495 


1931 
22,426,150 
4,694,405 
1,969,411 
6,502,350 


35,592,316 


92,664,551 
245,153 
929,532 

9,780,595 

29,758,141 

9,140,498 

41,666,539 

76,199,005 
838,264 

2,018,083 
2,535,762 
5,962,056 


271,738,179 


1931 
7,851,110 
341,212 
2,699,980 
2,111,045 
121,034 
80,311,041 


93,435,422 
9,654,237 


HEREFORD BULLS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Established 1872 


Incorporated 1908 





Painter 


HEREFORDS. 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLORADO 

















































ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, February 15, 1938. 

AT STOCK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS HAS BEEN 

dearer in the early weeks of this year in England and 
Wales. Fat cattle have risen of late to $6.56 (reckoning 
$3.50 to £1) per ewt. (112 pounds), making the index number 
9 points higher at 110, while an average advance of 1% 
cents per pound for fat sheep was shown in the index num- 
ber of 107, which was 16 points above that of December. 
Bacon and pork pigs realized only slightly higher prices, but 
a decline occurred in the base period, and the indices for 
both descriptions rose by 7 points to 99 and 100, respectively. 
In the case of store cattle, the slight fall in values was 
-much .less..than..in..January, 1911-13, and the index moved 
upwards by 4 points to 107. Store sheep averaged 79 cents, 
and stere pigs nearly 35 cents, per head more than in 
December, 1932, and the indices were 11 and 13 points above 
the figures for that month, at 83 and 121. 


The imported-meat trade has experienced of late the 
effect of the diminished purchasing power of the public, and 
this, together with the very low prices at which Australian 
lambs are now offered, has made conditions in the leading 
markets very depressing. It is still too early for the quota 
restriction on frozen meat to have any effect on the market, 
and it is a widely held opinion that Empire producers, at any 
rate, will not be benefited by the present regulation of total 
supplies. 

At the moment the English meat trade is keeping an 
anxious eye upon Whitehall, and the imported-meat interests, 
in particular, are anxiously awaiting the next legislative move 
of the government. There are no indications that the quota 
system is giving rise to the anticipated benefits which the 
home farmer was promised. On the contrary, the slight 
increase in the price of certain grades of imported meat 

‘during the past few weeks has been due to carefully regu- 
lated pitchings at Smithfield, rather than to any actual 
shortening of supplies. So far as the imported-meat trade 
is concerned, some exasperation is felt at the Minister of 
Agriculture’s recent announcement that some legislation will 
be introduced this spring to give a statutory basis for a 
system of supply guarantees for pigs and bacon, and that a 
scheme is in preparation for dealing with other agricultural 
products on similar lines. The minister has pointed out that 
the voluntary bacon agreement which has been entered into 
gives reason to think that the allocation of our total require- 
ments may eventually be settled on co-operative lines, pos- 
sibly by embracing all suppliers in some way, “with the 
government attempting to hold the ring and see fair play.” 
He further points out that the right to participate in the 
British market should be subject to an understanding being 
given by suppliers that they will conform to certain condi- 
tions relating to the equalization of deliveries, the mainte- 
nance of quality, and so forth, and he suggests that these 
conditions might conveniently form an agreed administrative 
code. 

Following hard upon the publication of the findings of 
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the Lane Fox report on the reorganization and marketing of 
pork and bacon, these announcements on the part of the 
minister have been accorded a doubtful reception by the 
meat industry, while the farmers themselves are by no means 
unanimous as to the urgent necessity for further legislation 
or for the need of any form whatever of ministerial inter- 
ference with existing methods of marketing live hogs. At the 
annual meeting of the London Retail Meat Traders’ Associa- 
tion, for instance, C. A. Coggan, a prominent trade leader, 
pointed out that the carrying into effect of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report would result in chaos in the pork 
industry. He predicted a shortage of 112-pound pigs—the 
most suitable type for the retail trade—on account of farmers 
being tempted to keep them until they reached more mature 
age and qualified for the bacon factory. However, the home 
farmer is beginning to realize that it is now almost too late 
to oppose the scheme, which is likely to become law, but it is 
generally agreed that a similar scheme for beef, mutton, and 
veal will result in chaos. It will be remembered that the 
Lane Fox Commission recommends the sale of pigs on a grade 
and weight basis, at fixed minimum price-levels, with the 
establishment of bacon factories in various parts of the 
country, so that the whole of the bacon required in Great 
Britain can be obtained from home sources. 


The evidence of authoritative witnesses who opposed 
the recent application made for the compulsory marking 
with an indication of origin of all imported meat and bacon 
pointed very strongly to the fact that the adoption of such a 
scheme would, through its effect on the general appearance 
of meat supplies, seriously jeopardize the interests of pro- 
ducers the world over. It was contended that the proposal 
was not practicable without injuring the meat. The veterinary 
officer to the Australian government in London said that the 
application of the mark would double the present cost of 
grading meat for export, and expert butchers gave evidence 
that about 50 per cent of a carcass of beef, when cut up 
for retail sale, would not bear the suggested mark—a con- 
tention which was afterwards borne out by a demonstration 
given at Smithfield. The manager of the London Produce 
Company declared that the suggested branding would decrease 
the output of frozen meat in Australia and New Zealand by 
331% per cent. The inquiry was adjourned sine die, in order 
to test the efficacy of a new marking ink upon carcasses 
placed in cold storage for future defrosting. 


KLEBERG BILL FOR GERMANY 


N LINE WITH THE PROTECTIVE MEASURES 

adopted by the .German government for the benefit of 
agriculture, an order has been issued, effective April 1, 1933, 
giving the government the power to compel margarine-manu- 
facturers to use certain amounts of butter, tallow, and lard 
in the making of their products, and to require that imported 
margarines likewise be mixed with these animal fats before 
being offered for sale. The order also provides that the 
government may determine the requirements concerning the 
production, handling, quality, packing, or branding of the 
substances to be used in the manufacture of margarine, to 
fix their percentages from. time to time on the basis of avail- 
able supplies, and to decide from which producers these com- 
modities should be purchased. Dealers in margarine and non- 
animal fats are prohibited from referring to milk, butter, or 
lard, or their production, in any illustrative or advertising 
material published. Another provision concerns the employ- 
ment of domestic vegetable-oil seeds in the output of vege- 
table-oil mills. 
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NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Government Monopoly in Latvia 


The Latvian government has been authorized to form a 
joint-stock company which will have the sole right to export 
bacon and live hogs. 


Spanish-Uruguayan Treaty 
A treaty has been concluded between Spain and Uruguay, 
under the terms of which Spain agrees to import 8,000 tons 
of Uruguayan frozen beef a year, and 4,000 tons of dried or 
canned meat. 


Meat for Unemployed of Denmark 


The Danish government will distribute a pound and a 
half of free meat weekly for ten weeks to 400,000 needy per- 
sons, taking 1,500 head of cattle off the market every week 
for that purpose. 


Dutch Government Buying Pigs 


Suckling pigs to the number of 100,000 were bought up 
by the Dutch government in January at 2 guilders (about 80 
cents) apiece, in order to reduce the hog population of the 
Netherlands, it is reported. What was done with them is not 
known, but it was urged that the meat be distributed among 
the unemployed. 


New Disease Attacks Live Stock in British Guiana 


A mysterious disease has broken out among live stock 
on the Brazilian-British Guiana border, with death losses 
running as high as 80 per cent of the animals attacked. The 
disease is said to be similar to an ailment prevalent on the 
island of Trinidad, which has been traced to the bites of 
vampire bats. A Brazilian veterinary commission is on the 
spot investigating the trouble. 


Argentine Cattle Prices 


Average prices on slaughter steers at Buenos Aires for 
the first six months of 1932, as compared with the full years 
of 1931 and 1929, were as below (per cwt.): 


1932 1931 1929 
Chilled: ....:.. sir ogcier santas $2.28 $3.38 $5.94 
PIRI 8 8 ht te Bg 1.96 2.84 5.30 


Continental ............ _ 2.00 3.05 5.34 
Butcher nit wh dhe ARG 2.09 3.17 5.16 


Germany Increases Lard Duty 


An increase in the tariff on lard (not imported for mar- 
garine production) from 10 to 50 marks per 100 kilograms, or 
from approximately 1.1 to 5.4 cents a pound, has been decreed 
by the new German cabinet. Other increases are: fresh 
meat, from 4.9 to 10.8 cents a pound; ordinary cuts, from 6.5 
to 16.2 cents; choice cuts, from 12.9 to 30.3 cents; live cattle, 
from 2.7 to 5.4 cents; hogs, from 4.3 to 5.4 cents; sheep, from 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 





WHR 
Follow the lead of the leaders: 


Leading cattlemen everywhere are using WHR bulls. Year after year 
they come back for more. ’Nuff said. They admit thereby 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY 
Buy WHR Bulls NOW. They were never lower-priced. 
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2.4 to 4.9 cents a pound. These duties have been imposed in 
compliance with a demand from agrarians that something be 
done to protect the German farmer, who now is receiving only 
about 60 per cent of pre-war prices for his live stock, accord- 
ing to a statement issued b} the government. 

In 1932, Germany imported about 220,000,000 pounds of 
lard from foreign countries. As approximately 75 per cent 
of this quantity came from the United States, it will be 
realized that the almost prohibitive increase of 500 per cent 
in tariff rates may prove a serious matter for our hog-pro- 
ducers and meat-packers. 


British Imports of Hams and Bacon 


Ham, bacon, and fresh-pork imports into Great Britain 
for the past three years were as below (in long hundred- 
weights, of 112 pounds): 


1932 1931 1930 
ii na! 803,353 831,149 1,005,693 
Bacon ......... 11,405,932 11,133,676 9,191,182 
Fresh pork... 262,151 382849 289315 


In 1932, 58 per cent of the ham came from the United 
States, against 72 per cent in 1931, and 20 per cent from 
Canada, against 11 per cent. Of the bacon, Denmark in 1932 
was the source of 67 per cent, Poland of 10, Canada of 1.6, 
and the United States of only 0.55 per cent. All the fresh 
pork came from the Irish Free State. 


South African and Australian Chilled Beef in England 


Whatever may be the difficulties that the British meat- 
producing centers in the Southern Hemisphere have in regard 
to facing up to the question of competing in the chilled-beef 
trade to Great Britain, their pluck in attacking this problem 
is certainly commendable. South Africa, writes Joseph Ray- 
mond, our London correspondent, in a recent letter, has suc- 
ceeded in placing on the London market, under chilled trans- 
port, soft-surface beef both from the Rhodesian, Johannes- 
burg, and Cape Town districts. The puny character of the 
consignments, in comparison with the South American traffic, 
is admitted, but the very fair condition of the meat on arrival 
is an earnest of better and bigger things to follow. The main 
achievement, perhaps, is the approach to regularity in the 
shipments made. That Australia—at a six-weeks’-voyage dis- 
tance from England—should strive to enter the chilled-beef 
market is more remarkable, and the London Central Markets 
rather more than a month ago passed most favorable com- 
ment on the condition of a small consignment from Sydney, 
shipped to London by F. J. Walker & Co., on a system of 
their own of chilled-temperature maintenance, without the aid 
of any chemical preservative or other supplementary assist- 
ance. Another leading Australian firm of meat-exporters, 
Borthwick & Sons, has since put a second small chilled-beef 
consignment on the London market; but the fact that this, 
although carefully treated, was largely affected by mold and 
slime indicates that the problem is not yet solved. 


Try them yourself and be satisfied 


Quality Always the Best. 
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CALIFORNIA ASSESSMENTS 
REDUCED 


Assessors in northern California have 
agreed upon the following valuations of 
live stock for taxation purposes for 
1933 (1932 valuations in parentheses) : 
stock cattle, $10 ($15); yearlings, $4.50 
($7.50) ; beef cattle, $20 ($30); bulls, 
$35 ($50); dairy cows, $20 ($25); 
hogs, $1.50 ($2); sheep, $1.50 ($2); 
lambs, goats, horses, and mules, no 
change. 

Assessments in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley have likewise been reduced. The most 
important change is in stock cattle, 
which have been lowered from $9 to 
$6.50. 


CHANGES IN CHEMICAL COMPO- 
SITION OF RANGE FORAGE 


Variations in the nutritive value of 
range forage in different areas and with 
the changing seasons have been the sub- 
ject of a study conducted at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Berkeley, 
California, by G. H. Hart, H. R. Guil- 
bert, and H. Goss, who present their 
conclusions in a pamphlet entitled “Sea- 
sonal Changes in the Chemical Compo- 
sition of Range Forage and Their Rela- 
tion to Nutrition of Animals.” It is 
shown how the principal forage plants 
of the foothills and valley ranges of 
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California are annuals which germinate 
with the fall rains, make a varied amount 
of growth during the winter, have their 
period of greatest growth from February 
to May, and mature and dry with the 
depletion of soil moisture. During this 
cycle remarkable changes take place in 
the nutritional value of the plants. How- 
ever, even the dry, bleached, and leached 
forage constitutes a cheap source of en- 
ergy for live stock when its deficiencies 
are supplied by supplemental feeds, such 
as cottonseed cake. 


In a series of tables the authors set 
out the percentages of the different ele- 
ments contained in range forage at dif- 
ferent seasons, The species investigated 
were the different alfilarias, bur clover, 
soft chess, and wild oats. Of these, bur 
clover was found to maintain the highest 
degree of nutritive value throughout the 
year. 

Observations were made on problems 
connected with reproduction in range 
cattle, particularly iodine deficiency, 
high mortality in newborn calves, and 
the peculiar deformity known as “acorn 
calves,” from the belief that the condi- 
tion results from the cows eating too 
many acorns during gestation. These 
calves are born with very short legs, 


the head is often out of proportion, the ; 


nose is turned up, and the jaw under- 
shot. This phenomenon is manifested 
more frequently in poor feed years, and 
seems especially liable to occur when ani- 
mals are confined to the same area 
throughout the year, so that a-long pe- 
riod on dry feed is involved. 


OUR TOTAL DEBTS 


According to the most recent esti- 
mates, the total amount of indebtedness 
in the United States is 150 billion dol- 
lars, of which government—federal, 
state, and local—owes one-fifth. The 
various classifications and their respect- 








TOBACCO FOR STOMACH WORMS 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings are 
made from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. Send 
for letters from other breeders who have used our siftings with good results. 
Price, $2.50 per 100 pounds, F. O. B. Louisville. 

| AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 
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ive amounts are as follows, according 


.to the New Agricultural Review: 


Government debts ............ $ 30,000,000,000 
Farm mortgages .............. 10,000,000,000 
Corporation indebtedness 43,000,000,000 
Loans and discounts by 


BNI: iirc htt cacienhccai 34,000,000,000 
Building and loan asso- 

ONS secs cee. 9,000,000,000 
Federal Land Bank Sys- 

1: es ee eer ee 2,000,000,000 
Current debts of Ameri- 

can families —.............. 12,000,000,000 


Life-insurance loans, 
open-account, short- 


term, and instalment 
GUE sirccetextemmioencgtios 11,000,000,000 
MEOUDN: cc8iconttioh Sead $150,000,000,000 


LAND GRANTS TO STATES 


According to the latest annual report 
of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, as quoted by the Wyoming 
Wool Grower, the following areas have 
been granted to the various states and 
territories for educational and other 
purposes: 


March, 


Acres 
Alabama .................. .. 2,258,264 
WTI icici sci w...e---2 10,589,286 
Arkansas .. ae ..... 9872908 
GRUREOENSE. oases cc cceiccedsewtdccse 8,426.380 
Colorado ...... ieee 4,433,538 
OST R oset reei e s 21,973,427 
NS ER ay een 3,632,157 
(| TU 3,639,281 
PRGIOWG: nhocesciesccccesccses.cc . SOPs 
IID etc ts tent 3,019,686 
Kansas eatacae .. 8,606,916 
EROIIONE © scckececeeccceccccces . 11,030.421 
RID Siscciisennnaseacscemaitec .. 8,787,573 
MIIVHOSOCR . oockik: feces sencaccs .. 8.872.651 
ID i cccncssccapicesalundons 5,020,774 
NS a gies cassis 5,575,652 
WROTIRETIGD ~ oo. oon cn caccccaetoscackcs 5.869,618 
Nebraska Spatiuecesevccce /O tae 
New Mexico ......... wtssesve Lp lOe ee 
North Dakota.... .. 9,163,551 
IY Liciadansccsccsice seecestreeceeee 2e498,006 
Oklahoma .............. ........... 3,095,760 
PCROR: 22.5.2.6% 4.353.535 
South Dakota. ....:....22-....; 3.434,203 
| MER 
Washington ...... Be ee 3.044.471 
Wisconsin ............ sass: . 6,220,670 
NEON xs ccsntisccx 4,138,569 


In the above table are not included 
the states which have received grants of 
less than 1,000,000 acres, but it should 
be noted that New York has received 
990,000 acres and Pennsylvania 780,000 
acres of agricultural-college scrip. 


PORTERHOUSE STEAK 


“Porterhouse” steak is said to have 
derived its name from a hotel in San- 
dusky, Ohio, called the Porter House. 
In 1847 Charles Dickens visited this 
hotel, and was so pleased with a steak 
served him there that he spread its 
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fame throughout the United States, 
referring to it as the steak served in 
the Porter House in Ohio. Afterwards 
leading hotels and cafés began to call 
their best steaks “porterhouse.” 


FOOD HABITS OF OUR PEOPLE 


While consumption of meat has re- 
mained fairly stable during the past 
thirty years, the popularity of particu- 
lar kinds has changed somewhat. Milk 
and cream, sugar, bakery goods, and 
most fruits show considerable increases. 
The following table of per capita con- 
sumption, in pounds, during the two 
years 1931 and 1899 is based upon data 
computed by the Department of Com- 
merce: 


1981 1899 
Ree li ui See ee 67 
UN rn 5 gtd Sica chen At 8 3 
Mutton and lamb........ ; 5 7 
Pork . Siac, Oe 65 
Fats and ‘oils... a 34 
acdc soxtassenetstetecnsact 2 7 
PRE oscars ea teak 18 20 
Cheese .. pease 4 4 
Milk and cream............ 1,016 775 
Wheat . Stet secs 222 
Rice . Bis fe A ie Le gee 5 4 
Rye OE . 3 5 
TN NE seca cseees 22 177 
Breakfast foods............ 0k 
I icicteehinisbebionecanse 20 7 
UID occ csinincdeiessane S ea 
TI eosin ee thse 5 3 
I iit Serrnseocsactiie 68 107 
scission hath 60 3 
Grapes ....... ee 14 
Canned fruits... age -7aG 2 
Dried fruits ...........:...... 6 1 
Other fruits ............ . 50 32 
I i eiencicasicinn” ae 136 
Sweet potatoes.......... 37 30 
Canned vegetables......... 28 10 
Fresh en .. 149 90 
COnGG® ........:.-. Tae 10 
aa ais 61 
Bakery —- Te 23 
Eggs, dozens... wi: 17 


PROHIBITION, KITCHENETTE, AND 
SMALL FAMILIES AFFECTING 
LIFE-SPAN OF ANIMALS 


Prohibition, kitchenettes, and small 
families are affecting the longevity and 
avoirdupois of the animal population. 
Due to these three institutions, the life- 
span of many animals has been reduced 
from fourteen to six months, and the 
weight cut materially, according to Dr. 
Clifton D. Lowe, extension animal hus- 
bandman of the Department of Agri- 
culture, as quoted in the Atlantic, City 
Daily Press. In explaining the changes 
which have contributed to this, Dr. Lowe 
Says: 


“In the pre-prohibition days, large 
roasts were used by the saloons for their 
free lunches. The passing of the saloon 
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has greatly decreased the demand for 
such cuts. Also, our grandmothers were 
accustomed to buy meat for large fami- 
lies of ten and twelve children, while 
the average housewife today caters to 
a family of two or three. Then, too, the 


small kitchenette is not adapted to the. 


cooking of large roasts. Labor-saving 
devices have lessened the amount of 
physical labor done by both men and 
women. For this reason, less food, and 
particularly less meat, is being eaten. 
The chop and the small steak are rap- 
idly climbing the ladder of popularity. 

“Another reason why animals are be- 
ing killed while very young is that 
Americans prefer meat that is tender. 
Young animals are tender, but they do 
not have the same delicious flavor as 
their older brothers,” declares Dr, Lowe. 
“‘We prefer tender meat in this country; 
but our cousins in Great Britain prefer 
flavor. That is why they cannot under- 
stand why we eat lamb in preference to 
their mutton.” 


In spite of changing conditions, an 
enormous amount of meat is consumed 
daily. Dr. Lowe states that every time 
the clock ticks, 47 cattle, 29 sheep, and 
130 hogs are going to the market in the 
United States. 


MAXIMUM POPULATION IN 1960 


A maximum population. of about 145,- 
000,000 for the United States in 1960, 
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or even earlier, is predicted by Dr. O. 
E. Baker, economist of the Department 
of Agriculture, on the basis of the pres- 
ent birth-rate, and provided the restric- 
tions on immigration are not relaxed. 
The drop in births in 1931 was twice as 
large as the average annual decline in 
the last decade. 


HAIRLESS HORSE OF JAPAN 


Tokio’s municipal zoological garden 
contains a specimen of a hairless horse. 
Only three such animals are known out- 
side of Japan, and even here they are 
rare. On the island of Tanega, off the 
southern tip of Japan, a man has been 
breeding them for forty years. Origi- 
nally brought from Korea more than 
three hundred years ago, hairless horses 
at one time were common in southern 
Japan. But they died out, and the breed- 
er on Tanega had to start with a single 
male, which he crossed with an ordinary 
mare. 

Small in stature, the animal has a 
dull-black skin, free of hairs except for 
a few scattered patches on its back. 
There is no mane, and the tail is short 
and flat, resembling that of an ox. For 
this reason, the horse is known in Japan 
as the “ox-horse.” 


Get your man 
—get the facts 


There’s a certain satisfaction in getting things 


done promptly and done well. 


The person you 


may want to talk with may be miles away, but 
you can get your questions answered and reach a 


decision now—by telephone. 


in person. 


Ask “Long Distance’ 


It’s like being there 


’ for any out-of- 


town rates you would like to know. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CoO. 















RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Arizona 


Up to date we have had a wonderful 
season, so far as moisture is concerned. 
There is more moisture in the ground 
now than we have had at this time 
for a good many years. Prospects for 
spring feed have never been better. 
Cattle are wintering in very good shape, 
but it looks as though they will not be 
worth much at the time of spring 
delivery— HENRY G. BOICE, Phoenix. 


California 


With beef at almost the small price 
of nothing, and wool the same, I do not 
see how I happen to have $1 for my 
subscription now. I look for a reason- 
able price for my lambs and wool this 
year.—E. D. PAYNE, Alturas. 


In this section—the west side of the 
San Joaquin Valley, which includes the 
western half of Merced, Fresno, 
Kings, and Kern Counties—owing to 
the depression and dry years, we are 
going broke. At the present prices 
of beef, it is impossible to make ends 
meet. Last June we sold fat cows for 
2% cents; steers, for 3% to 4 cents; 
and we own a No. 1 herd of Durham 
cattle. Due to the dry seasons, we have 
been running behind for the last three 
years, selling 150 head of beef cattle 
each season. We own 10,000 acres and 
do not owe a dollar, nor pay a cent of 
interest, on it, but our taxes, rentals, 
and feed charges during the winter take 
it all. We often think we had better 
quit and save our money.—A. DOMEN- 
GINE, Oilfields. 


The cattle ranchers here have nad a 
hard time this winter, owing to the poor 
feed conditions on the range. If it were 
not for the facilities we have in bring- 
ing in supplies, our cattle would all 
have died. A vast acreage of mountain 
land did not mean anything.—HENRY 
W. Cog, San Jose. 


To date our rainfall has been about 
normal, but the weather has been ex- 
tremely cold for California. Grass and 
sowed crops are backward. Cattle on 
the range are thin. Steers have done 
fairly well, but there has been quite a 
loss among the cows in this locality.— 
J. LEE OGIER, San Jose. 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $4.80; 
Grimm Alfalfa, $7.50; Sweet Clo- 
ver, $2; Red Clover, $5; Alsike, 
$6. All 60-pound bushel. Track 
Concordia. Return seed if not sat- 
isfied. GEO. BOWMAN, Concor- 
dia, Kansas. 
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Kansas 


We have had no snow. Cattle are 
wintering well. All steer calves and 
yearlings were sold last fall, and there 
is nothing but cows being wintered. The 
calf crop promises to be about normal, 
unless some spring storms kill the cows. 
Plenty of feed on hand to carry all 
stock through. Not so many steers on 
feed as Jast year. No cattle-trading or 
pasture-leasing, and everyone is hard 
up. The R. F. C. loans are helping to 
tide the cowman over.—R. T. BBATY, 
Lakin. 


Montana 


Stock has wintered very well so far 
this winter, with a little hay, but has 
shrunk some the past three weeks, what 
with the snow and high winds and real 
cold weather, even though it has been 
fed hay. It looks as though our three 
years’ drought had been broken, as we 
now have lots of huge snowdrifts, which 
will insure water in the creeks, for 
some time to come, at least. The creeks 
have been dry for three years, and stock 
water has been very scarce. The stock- 
grower has been operating at a loss the 
past three years in this vicinity—no 
grass or hay, and high rents on grazing 
permits and other feed.—T. H. BUSTEED, 
Busteed. 


Eastern Montana had a week in 
February of severely cold weather, tem- 
peratures ranging from 15 to 40 below 
zero. Stock came through in very good 
shape. No reports from the ranges of 
any loss. Almost all stockmen are very 
well supplied with feed, and, with 
reasonable weather, will come through 
with a very smal! loss—G. S. GUPTON, 
Miles City. 

To date \ e have had a harder winter 
than average. Nearly everyone in this 
part of the country has plenty of feed. 
There are very few steers left of any 
kind around here. Most of us have gone 
on a cow-and-calf basis—WILLIAM R. 
SUMER, Miles City. 


Cattle are looking just fair. The cold 
spell took a lot out of -them, in spite 
of plenty of feed. It is warm here 
now, with about two feet of snow. Lots 
of hay, but no market for it. We feed 
the cattle all they can eat and hold 
the rest over. Produce of all kinds is 
worth practically nothing, but we are 
in hopes that things will be better soon. 
—A. E. FOWLER, Wyola. 


Nebraska 


Cattle are wintering well. I have 
plenty of feed, and am feeding my 
smallest last year’s calves some cracked 
corn, as it is cheap.——CHARLES METz, 
Omaha. 

This has been the most agreeable 
winter—vithin the memory of anyone. 
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Two or three inches of snow fell re 
cently, but all is clear and warm again 
now.—MCMILLAN Bros., Thedford. 


New Mexico 


Stockmen in this section are in g 
sorry plight at present—no money jn 
circulation, and no buyers for steers, 
Stock and range are in fair condition, 
We have had some very cold weather 
lately, but stock came through well, and 
I have not heard of any loss.—Roperr 
HINCHEY, Lincoln. 


Oregon 


The live-stock business is hard hit in 
the Willamette Valley. The grass was 
all killed by freezing weather. All stock 
has to be fed until grass comes. Grain 
is all frozen out. This is the hardest 
winter we have had in forty-five years, 
so far as grass and grain are concerned, 
—DuG WaAssoM, Coburg. 

We started to feed about the middle 
of December. Have had cold and stormy 
weather. It has taken lots of feed, 
Stock is doing well—R. M. GREENkg, 
Troy. 

South Dakota 


November and December were cold. 
January gave us as fine weather as I 
ever remember. But since February 2 
it has been cold, and the ground is cov- 
ered with snow about three inches deep. 
We had no moisture from the middle 
of September until February 2, when we 
got a little rain, which finished with 
snow. I think the winter wheat will be 
all right, but it got awfully dry. Cattle 
have done fine in the stalk-fields during 
the open winter. There are more cattle 
on feed than last year, and they are 
doing fine—T. R. WALKER, Vermillion. 


Texas 


In 1904, Ike T. Pryor paid taxes on 
his ranch in Zavalla County, Texas, of 
$1,429. On the same ranch, for the 
year 1930, he paid $15,637. The land 
would not graze any more cattle in 
1930 than it did in 1904. Cattle prices 
are very little, if any, better now than 
they were then——J. F. ATKINS, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Wyoming 


During February we had very heavy 
snow, lots of wind, and extremely cold 
weather. All live stock is on feed. 
Horses may make it on the range. After 
two weeks of heavy winter, it seems 
better today—February 17.—R. D. 
MERCER, Hyattville. 


Ticket, Please!—“I want a ticket for 
Virginia,’ Mose said to the ticket agent. 

“What part of Virginia?” 

“All of her,” Mose came back. “Dat’s 
her watching my suitcase.”—Erie Rail- 
road Magazine. 


Loved His Ma.—One of the clerks at 
the employment agency was considered a 
bit of a wit. 

“Where were you born?” he asked @ 
Scotsman. 

“Glasgow.” 

“Glasgow? What for?” 

“T wanted to be near my mother.”— © 
Tit-Bits (London). 








